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" E oe oF “TREMAINE” AND “DE VERE.” 
lob.’ 


leone Yirgrt. 
PREFACE. 


My publisher tells me I ought to write a preface to 
these Sketches. Why, I know not; for I have no par- 
ticular account to give of them further than this, that 
although they are the genuine observations that occurred 
to my mind—in my passage through the world—upon 
men and things in general, the character of individuality 
does not belong to them. In this the moral painter may 
be compared to the painter of nature. The hills and 
valleys, the trees, the water, the flowers, and the cottages, 
in a landscape, may all belong to known genera, yet the 
specific landscape itself may never have been seen. 

These sketches, however, are no more than what any 
man who has lived long, and not shut his eyes, must 
have marked as well as myself. But as it is not every 
body that has lived long, or that takes the trouble of 
opening his eyes—or, if he does, of committing to me- 
mory what he has seen—the endeavour to do this may 
be thought not unuseful to those who would rather read 
than observe. How this has been executed is a very 
different, and, to me, a very fearful question. In fact, it 
is with apprehension that I again encounter the werld’s 
eye. The success of “ Tremaine” and “ De Vere,” (for, 
without disputing the various criticisms that were made 
upon them, I may venture to say they were successful,) 
has made any new attempt at public notice, on my part, 
hazardous, and perhaps impolitic. 

I ought to have set before me the just sentiments (by 
the by not practice) of the charming author of a most 
charming romance :—* Je résolus en effet de me tenir 
la, et ne pas risquer, par une seconde pubiication, de 
détruire l'espéce de prestige qui sembloit attaché a la 
premiére. I] ne faut pas fatiguer le bonheur, il échappe 
si facilement !””* 

Why, then, I have not yielded to this prudent advice, 
is a question which I do not feel it very comfortable to 
answer; for I was not even “ obliged by hunger,” or 
« request of friends.” It is indeed true, that abundant 
leisure after a busy life, and the necessity of seeking a 
diversion of thought from reflections prompted by long 
and severe .|ness, and still more severe domestic calami- 
ties, may be deemed a fair excuse for committing these 
ebullitions to paper; but the excuse stops here, and will 
not justify the sending them into the world. Let me 
then fairly confess, (whatever may be said of the vanity 
of the confession,) that the hope, that the experience 
and observation of a long life might afford something 
useful, if not amusing, to those who may come after me, 
has been the deciding cause of the present publication. 

It will be seen that I have again chosen the didactic 
style of composition—more purely didactic than before. 
I have not here even attempted a story, as I did in my 
two former productions. The characters introduced are 
merely instruments to convey the sentiments and opi- 
nions which form the subject of the work. ‘They can- 
not therefore pretend to inspire more interest than what 
the investigations themselves may create. I am sensible 
of the disadvantage of such a plan; for though I have 
been laughed at for saying I was no novelist in wriling 
Tremaine, it is but true that my original design in that 
work was solely and drily the Treatise on Natural Re- 
ligion, which almost fills the third volume. I chose the 
dialogistic form merely as mgst convenient to the argu- 
ment ; and so confined to it was the plan, that there was 
not even a name to the speakers, who were originally 
and literally A. and B. This, however, looked so meagre, 
that I gave them two names, Evelyn and Tremaine, but 
still left them without characters or story. This was 
very little less bald; so I added a sort of character, and 
by degrees a sort of story, which again, in creating 
something like interest, I enlarged by the addition of a 
heroine, and of course a love tale. Nevertheless, the 


* Mad. de Montolieu, Preface to Caroline. 
No. 1 —parT 1.—1838. 


primary scope and intention of the work was no where 
departed from; I continued, all through, a mere moral- 
ist, and never either intended or pretended to be more. 
My heroine herself, whom I have the melancholy delight 
of thinking the world has been pleased with, was close 
at my elbow; so that I have not a claim to the gift of 
imagination even in that. 

It was almost the same in De Vere. I wished indeed 
to paint a Constance, but more to portray a Mowbray, a 
Cleveland, a Wentworth, and a Flowerdale. De Vere 


himself was secondary to these; the diseases of am- | 


bition were my chief, and at first my only objects. No 
where, therefore, have I claim to the distinction (in the 
present day a considerable one) of being thought a novel- 
ist, much less a popular one. Whatever the lore I have 
presented, it is didactic ; and, in the present publication, 
even the form of romance is laid aside. With this 
meagre but true account of my work, I send it into the 
world. 

Felix faustaque sit ! R. P. W. 
TO H. B., ESQ. 

I have not forgotten your question, (a momentous 
one for many of us,) “If every heart were examined 
by a touchstone, what would be the result?” I felt un- 
easy at the time you made it, though over a bottle, when, 
in general, the heart is, or thinks itself, open. I have 
brooded over it since, and like it less and less the more 
I brood. At first I would not admit the inwendo wrapt 
up in it; but a few prickings of conscience would not 
allow me to be quiet. I strove to forget it, but could do 
no more than lull myself into a kind of indifference ; 
and at length thought I had lost it amid other enquiries. 
But the death of our friend Fielding, and some papers 
of his which came to me as his executor, brought the 
whole subject before me. 

Fielding was, as you know, a great observer of man- 
kind, and penetrated the inmost recesses of the heart 
almost as shrewdly as his namesake ; and, if it had not 
been done already, might, as we used to think, have writ- 
ten Tom Jones. You know how keen he could be in 
searching for motives; and it was well for us that his 
satire was generally tempered with discretion, and, as I 
ought in justice to say, with good nature. What, how- 
ever, he would not publish to the world, he treasured in 
his closet—nay, gave it the shape of a journal, or rather 
memoir, which he kept of the outset of his life, when 
he was a mere tyro to what he afterwards becaine. This, 
in my quality of executor, having come into my hands, I 
must own it sadly supports the inference drawn from your 
question. I give it to you, therefore, as almost having 
a right to it. 

That neither Fielding nor myself, however, may be 
misunderstood, let me beg of you, in reading it, always 
to bear in mind the important observation he makes 
upon his own narrative—that it purposely is confined to 


the defects of human nature, and almost wholly passes | 


over the fairer side of the question. Why this should 
have been we have no right to enquire, as he has not 
explained himself. It is, however, comfortable as well 
as of consequence to remark, that he thought there 
really was a fairer side of the question. 

Believe me, with great esteem, yours, &c. &c. 


—>_—— 
PART I. 


MOTIVES. 


“ Freburg, thou know’st not man, not nature's man, 
But only him, who in smooth studied works 
Of polish’d sages shines deceitfully, 
In all the splendid foppery of virtue. 
That man was never born whose secret soul, 
With all its motley treasure of dark thoughts, 
Foul phantasies, vain musings, and wild dreams, 
Was ever open to another's scan ” 
Miss Batuure’s De Montrorp. 


“* Nous aurions souvent honte de nos plus belles actions, si le | 


monde voyoit tous les motifs qui les produisoient.” 
De La Rocnerovcarnp. 


I was born in one of the British Isles, of a family 





sufficiently high to enable me to be an aristocrat if I had 


pleased, but not so high as to keep me at a distance from 
those lower ranks in which as much, if not more, of 
what may be called nature is exhibited. Vastly con- 
venient this, for one of the turn I at last took, of being 
an observer of men and things, without belonging to any 
particular order. 

Some people are remarkable for having every sense but 
common sense. I had nothing else, if I had that, (which 
I much doubt) : I was not accomplished ; and, though 
expensively educated, had little learning. But from 
childhood I was very observant, and my spirit of investi- 
gation sometimes cost me dear—as my aunt Penelope 
witnessed against me in a manner more natural perhaps 
than just. 

This lady, an old maid, of good family, but very small 
fortune, was fond of going to Brighton and other fashion- 
able places in the season; and she found it convenient 
always to lodge up two pair of stairs. She had various 
excuses for this. Sometimes it was that she wished to 
be near her sister, my mother, but could not find any 
other lodging in the neighbourhood ; sometimes (indeed 
for the most part) because she so loved the high air, and 
a wider sea prospect. I was about nine years old when 
I heard her once talking in this way, and in my discretion 
I exclaimed—* Aunt, how can you say so, when you 
told papa that you were ashamed of two pair of stairs, 
and only did not go lower because you could not af- 
ford it?” 

This got me the appellation of “ foolish monkey,” and 
a box on the ear, which was any thing but in jest, though 
she tried to make it appear so, 

I got the character of a sharp little fellow among the 
company ; but upon her death, a year afterwards, we 
found my name struck out of her will, and the little she 
had to leave was bequeathed to my brother, a child in 
petticoats. 

I was too young to understand, much less to care for, 
this revenge ; but it increased, if it did not originate, the 
disposition I had to investigate real motives, when only 
ostensible ones appeared. 

At school I found out boy’s characters before they 
were aware of it. They had their revenge, for I had no 
thought of concealing mine. I know not whether this 
was because I was honest; but I was too indolent to be 
any thing else. 

“ My father was rich, and a seigneur du village. I 
was his heir, and the tenants and servants, nay many of 
the little country gentlemen in the neighbourhood, court- 
ed me. ButI soon knew who noticed me from concealed 
motives, who from real good will. 

I was early an admirer of the sex, and notwithstand- 
ing my hint of common sense (I did not positively as- 
sert it), was often duped by them. Indeed to escape this 
dupery was the most difficult thing I ever had to contend 
with. 

My father had a horror of a public school, and indeed 
of any early acquaintance with the world: that is, he 
would say, with vice and hypocrisy, particularly in Lon- 
don. I was placed, therefore, under the tuition of a 
clergyman in the country. But will any man believe 
that my penetration was ever worth a farthing, when, at 


| sixteen, I was very nearly taken in by a downcast look, 
| a sigh, and a sort of tremor, whenever our hanis touch- 








ed, in a cunning hussy, my tutor’s niece, ten years older 
than myself? 

We were, to be sure, only friends: but she was fond 
of reading the character of Helen to me, in “ All’s well 
that ends well,” and would call me Bertram, especially 
when I once took leave of her to go home fora vacation. 


| She read on that occasion, with a peculiar emphasis which 


did not pass unnoticed, the pretty passage, 


“Tn his bright radiance, and collateral light 
Must I be comforted—not in his sphere.” 


Our parting, therefore, was tender: she cried much, and 
her eyes were very red. ButI heard her laugh as J rode 
off—which set me thinking ; and afterwards I was told 
by a maid, with wkom she had quarreled, that her tears 
and red eyes were occasioned by a quantity of lavender 
water which she had put into them on purpose. I never 
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; for my father soor 
never retarned. My father had discovered the 
whiwie secret, such as it was; but never told me he knew 
1 reason to my tutor for Jeaving 


told her this 
me. ond I 
at, nor assigned it as 
him : 
to Glasgow for a year, previous to my going to Oxford— 
which, as I never was sent to Glasgow, I thought very 
odd. 

Let me, however, do my father justice. He was not 
an insincere man, but good-natured almost to a weak- 
ness, and did not like to hurt my tutor. To be sure my 
tutor wondered at my being kept at home, instead of my 
going to Glasgow ; but luckily no explanation took place 
between then. 

I have mentioned that my father, like many others, 
had notions of his own as to the education of his child- 
ren; and his fear of the corruptions of the world made 
him so timorous, that he would scarcely let me read the 
best of all books, those that treat of’ human life and man- 
ners, All plays but tragedies—all satirists, and the live- 
lier periodical essays, such as the World, and Connoisseur, 
were banished, and Addison allowed alone, on account 
of the preponderance of his serious matter. 
papers, except the County Chronicle and other matter- 


on the contrary, he said it was in order to send me | 


From news- | 
| finger. 





: afterwards removed | himself—which did him no disservice with the ladies in 


question. Nothing, I believe, particular came of it, ex- 


| cept the introduction he so much wished, to a place in 
| society which he might otherwise have failed to obtain. 





of-fuct publications, I was strictly kept; and, as to any | 


acquired notions of the existing world, I was almost a 
sheet of white paper. 

Ths, however, could not continue. Yy rank and ex- 
pectations obliged my father to do that which he would 
I was sent to college; and an 
At first I was quizzed 

I was imposed upon, 


My 


willing'y bave avoided. 
entire new world opened to me. 

as the rarest freshman ever seen. 
humbugged, and laughed at. But only at -first. 
shrewdness showed itself, and was respected, 
my curiosity about characters made people a little afraid ; 


and in truth I had enough todo. The pride and jealousy 


| who yet had many fair pretensions. 
| her mother to the soul. 


In fact, | 


All this I afterwards learned from the great lady her- 
self, and it illustrated my growing theory as to a division 
of motives, assignable and unassignable, which after- 
wards stood me in much stead in my commerce with the 
world. 

One of the most pregnant instances of this occurred 
when I was very young, at a great festive Easter assem- 
blage, at a great castle in the south. It was full of dance 
and jollity, midnight sport and revelry: in short, it was, 
among other amusements, the temple of music. One of 
the priestesses was particularly excellent at the piano; 
yet, not content with the praises which reaily were her 
due, she always played with her gloves on, the fingers of 
which, too, were longer than could be convenient for 
any common occupation. We all wondered at this, as 
we thought it must impede her play. She said it did, 
but that without the warmth of this aid her poor fingers 
could not move at all. This astonished us the more, as 
no one, even without gloves, could show such rapidity of 
Our astonishment was exactly what she wanted. 
She sang well too, and sang often; and being “Lady 
Mary,” completely eclipsed a young female commoner, 
The eclipse grieved 
One day Lady Mary kept her 
room witha cold. “Ah! poor thing!” said the rival’s 
mother; “‘ poor, dear Lady Mary: she cannot, must not 
come down—and we cannot hear her sing to-night.” 
This concern gave me a high idea of the lady's friend- 
ship, which lasted full an hour, until I heard her felicitat- 
ing herself and ber daughter, that they should, that 


| evening at least, listen to her, without being forced to 


| hear any odious Lady Mary. 


of tuturs—the blown-up self-consequence of heads of 
| 


houses—the complacency of clerical dandies—the inso- | 
| almost every incident that arose, trivial or serious, turned 


| itself to account. 


lence of fellow commoners (especially of the nouveaux 
riches)—these formed an admirable contrast to the sub- 
serviency of tuft hunters and other subordinates, who had 
their way to make, either in college, or the world. 

The strivings of these last to obtain a common bow 
or nod of recognition from the first, were bighly amus- 
ing. But it often cost them dear; for the bow and nod 
were sometimes forgotten—and one man, the particular 
intimate of a nobleman in college, fretted himself into a 
decline, because his noble friend did not notice him in 
Loudon. 

Yet motives were never avowed, at least not real ones; 
and [ observed that wherever there were two that prompt- 
ed any particular conduct, the weakest was always the 
one put forward. 

A reverend prebendary, in a cathedral town, once 
amused me much. He complained that the stalls in the 
chapel were cold; and being a great invalid, of a high 
family, he used all his interest, on a vacancy, to become 
dean—merely for his health’s sake. There was matting 
and a velvet cushion in the dean’s stall; none in that of 
the prebendaries. 

My common sense told me all this ought to be re- 
versed: but I supposed it was human nature, though I 
could pot make it out. 

I afierwards, indeed, became acquainted with courtiers 
and coquettes, both male and female; but though dis- 
guise had become with them a system, and a sort of trade, 

I found that the only difference between them and 
“younger people was, that they had more experience. 

I was first led to the observation of this, by seeing a 
young man of my own age excessively attentive to a 
very old and apparently disagreeable woman. I asked 
his reason. He said it was mere charity, as few would 
take the least notice of her; and, as I knew he was 
good-natured, I believed him. I afterwards found that 
acertain great lady, to whom the other had been govern- 
ess, and who thought it a duty to correspond with her, 
was fond of chit-chat, and made her deal largely in 
gossip ; #0 that all my friend ever said or did was sure 
to be put down, and sent to the great lady. With her, 
she being one of the sovereigns of fashion, it was an ob- 
ject with him to stand well. Moreover, the great lady 
had a very pretty daughter, and both mother and daugh- 
ter were rather romantic; and accordingly my friend's 
conversations with the old governess were always senti- 
mental and romantic. To read the governess’s letters, 
one would have supposed him Sir Charles Grandison 

‘ 
ca 


I was astonished; but 
thinking it the way of the world, went on observing. 
From possessing that sort of curiosity I have described, 


But I was a sad novice at first; for, 


| strange to say, I had never been in London, and my ex- 





perience had been confined to a country village, or at 
best to Oxford. I was, in fact, sadly ashamed of my 
ignorance, and sometimes seemed ridiculous, even to 
myself, by the surprise I expressed at the many new dis- 
coveries I daily made. 

About this time, my father died. I came to London ; 
and was glad to be taken under the protection of one of 
my cousins, a man of considerable fashion, and what I 
liked more, not only very observing, and infinitely more 
knowing than myself, but kindly communicative—of 
which I bad all the benefit. Sir Charles Etheredge was 
indeed “a gentleman of excellent breeding, admirable 
discourse, and great admittance ;” and with him I asso- 
ciated much, and was the less scrupulous in allowing my- 
self to be amused by his turn for satire, because 1 knew 
at bottom he had both benevolence and honour. His 
turn was indeed decidedly critical. He probed deeply ; 
was a lover of Rochefoucauld and La Bruyere; did not 
dislike Lord Halifax or Horace Walpole, and had no 
aversion to Swift. But on the other hand, he idolised 
Addison ; and, bowever he laughed at the follies of wo- 
men, no man was more alive to the softness and dignity 
of the female character, where they realiy existed. He 
was, in fact, like Lord Dorset, 


«The best good natured man with the worst natured 
Muse.” 


From this gentleman I received many lessons, as will 
be seen ; and no occupation, or meeting of amusement, 
no scene, public or private, in house or street, walking 
or riding, in garden or park, was exempt from this in- 
struction. In short, wherever there were men and women, 
there also was food for keen observation. 

The first time this disposition of his challenged my 
notice, was in a walk, when we were met by an active, 
open-countenanced man, who eagerly addressed him 
with enquiries after his health ; was glad to see him so 
perfectly well; hoped he had no return of the nasty pains 
that used to plague him; in short, prayed, to use the 
Spanish phrase, that he might live a thousand years. 
As I had never heard of this gentleman before, I was 
surprised at the eagerness of his uddress ; but Etheredge 
explained it, by telling me that the man was sincere, for 
he was chairman of a great insurance company, where 


Etheredge’s life was insured to a large amount. 


Svon alter we were accosted by a person who drove 
'y 10 4 wost iasiiiouable barouche, but stopped to ask us 

hetber it was true that the drawing-room of next day 
vas postponed ! « You mean to be there, of course,” 
nid Etheredge. “I wished it,” replied he, with a sigh, 
“but you know my poor friend Lord C, died yesterday, 
aud we were so intimate, | con’t think I could possibly 
be seen at court. I am realiy under great concern for 
Lord C.” 

«“ Now who would believe,” said Etheredge, when his 
riend had passed, “that is a lie, and a very silly one, 
as all the world knows he was scarcely acquainted with 
Lord C,” 

“ But he is very intimate,” said I, “ with Lord C.’s 
son, and no doubt teels much for him.” | 

« Judge for yourself,” said my companion. 

“ This gentleman is neither more nor less than a sen- 

timental tuft hunter by disposition, and a very knavish 
.-urer by profession ; peri; the only one of his sort in 
iown. Having made a fortune by fleecing young heirs 
who paid him from forty to fifty per cent., he had been 
vpg smitten with the love «f courts and titled people ; 
und being the creditor of many of the young nobility, he 
endeavoured to make use of their necessities, to pass him 
over from the plebeian shore on which he was hatched, 
to the sunny bank of aristocracy. In doing this, he 
would assume a tone of generous indignation against 
other usurers, who, he said, were only fit to live in their 
own kitchens, and were satisfied with making no figure, 
if they could make fifty per cent. of their money; where- 
as he would be glad to lend to my lord, whom he may 
call his friend as well as client, at thirty, and even twen- 
ty, when the security was particularly good. But as all 
friendship must be reciprocal, he would ask the young 
peer in return to facilitate his wish for higher society, 
more consonant to his fortune and pretensions, and in 
particular, perhaps, to do him the honour to present him 
at court. This he actually proposed to the young Lord 
B., the son of the deceased Lord C., who, in the hope of 
being let off twenty per cent. (which, however, did not 
succeed,) made the promise demanded, but is thus dis- 
abled from performing it, by the death of his father. 
How much, therefore, of his grief for Lord C. is occa- 
sioned by friendship for his son, how much by his disap- 
pointment as to the presentation, wiser people may 
determine.” 

We had not yet done; for in St. James’ Park we were 
accosted by a person of a very jaunty air, but of wild 
look and heated jaded countenance, such as the gaming- 
table or betting-stand bestow upon their frequenters. 
His tone of voice and manner corresponded with this 
appearance, and he asked Etheredge how he did, in a 
sort of slang language, so vulgarly familiar, and yet so 
sheepishly doubtful of the reception he might meet with, 
that I could not help afterwards noticing it. Etheredge 
was evidently cool with him; but, by way of conversa- 
tion, asked if he had lately seen his relation Sir James 
D.? 

“I hope the old man is well,” he said; “I havea 
great regard for him and all his family, but I now seldom 
visit them ; for, to tell you the truth, old Square-toes, 
and still more my lady, have looked so queer upon me 
of late, that paying one’s duty is any thing but agreeable. 
But I suppose, like the rest of the world, they are biased 
by those two or three untoward accidents which made 
such a noise at the time.” 

«These accidents,” said Etheredge, after he left us, 
“were merely a very gfose case of seduction, a fraudu- 
lent pecuniary transaction to the amount of some thou- 
sands, and, being in parliament, a black political trea- 
chery.” 

«TI suppose,” said I, “ he is not received.” 

“I beg your pardon,” he rejoined. “I have told you 
he is in parliament, and the party for whom he betrayed 
his own received him with-open arms.” 

«I am horrified,” said I; “can such things be ?” But 
my reflections were cut short by encountering a Mrs. S., 
a well dressed, fashionable-looking woman, walking-with 
two pretty children ; her carriage following, to relieve 
them when tired. They were in an amiable group, and 
I saw and heard nothing in what she said to my com- 
panion, which did not entitle me to congratulate him on 
his acquaintance. 

“ She is amiable enough,” he said, “if left to herself ; 
and can be sensible when she pleases; but she is a mar- 
tyr to the universal mania of getting above one’s own 
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a family friend, she once quarreled 
forme getting her into Almack’s ; which I could 

fone, even if I had complied with her very 
request.” 

« And what was that ?” 

« Why, you know the rule of those female tyrants the 
patronesses, that none should have subscriptions who 
are not on the visiting-lists of some one or other of them ; 
and she not belonging to this élite, the request was nei- 
ther more nor less than to get her to he allowed to leave 
her card with one of their high mightinesses; she pro- 
posing to agree to a condition that no acquaintance 
should follow.” 

“ What meanness !” said I. 

“ But true,” he observed ; “ and all amply made up if 
she could have succeeded in obtaining this envied privi- 
lege. Sheis a strange instance how a person, meant by 
nature to be respectable, and who is really well gifted, 
can spoil all by the folly of not keeping to her own class, 
and the consequent tricks and dishonesty of vanity. You 
see she is still handsome, and dresses well; but this 
year, for the first time, she invests her fine head in an 
enormous cap. She says it is because she is so subject 
to cold; which she never was in her life. Her maid has 
let out that it is to cover some provoking gray hairs. I 
once asked her if she knew Lady Sarah B. She said 
she had the honour of her acquaintance, and had been at 
her house; and added, ‘ How charming she is!’ It hap- 
pened that I knew the extent of their acquaintance was, 
that she had been to enquire the character of a servant ; 
and the visit, as she wished to call it, was of course not 
returned.” 

« And is this what you call the universal mania?” 
said I. “My ignorance, you see, is great, but I would 
be glad, if I am worthy of it, to be enlightened.” 

« And have you not then,” replied Etheredge, « ever 
heard of the struggles and strifes created by our artificial 
modes of life; of the consequent difficulties imposed by 
the laws of society ; and the fetters in which most men, 
and all women, hold one another? It is the boast of 
Englishmen, that there are no privileged orders, and that 
the career of ambition, as well as of the law, is equally 
open to all. Such is our theoretical constitution. But 
look at our practice, and all is contradicted. Never was 
such a tyranny as that exercised by all classes over one 
another. The very equality of their legal rights makes 
them eager to surround themselves with a wall of cere- 
monies and interdictions, which cause our philosophers 
to laugh in their closets, but which, nevertheless, even 
they obey the moment they come into the world. It is 
the fashion to attribute this to the aristocracy alone. 
That is not so. There is fashion everywhere, and as 
many shades of it as divisions in the social ranks. The 
aristocracy being at the head, are of course more marked ; 
but they have not more pride, (perhaps they have less) 
than their inferiors, There is as much exclusiveness 
prevalent among tradesmen, churchmen, and lawyers, (I 
am not so sure of the doctors,) and a great deal more 
from great to little squires at a race-ball, as well as from 
both towards the citizens of a neighbouring town, as pre- 
vails among dukes and lords of the highest degree. In- 
deed, the difference is in favour of the latter, from their 
being higher bred, higher born, and farther removed from 
rivalry. This difference prevailed a long time ago, and 
is not confined to England. You may remember La 
Bruyere,— La ville est partagée en diverses sociétés qui 
sont comme des petites républiques, qui ont leurs loix, 
leurs usages, leur jargon, et leurs mots pour rire.’ 

“The contention is generally most fierce between the 
classes that most approximate to each other; as foreign 
potentates who are nearest neighbours are said to be the 
most natural enemies. The wealth too of the middle 
tanks, with us, brings them so near to a level with the 
highest, that the jealousy of the latter is aroused to 
a very keen vigilance against farther encroachment. 

“ Hence, though our noblesse, unlike that of foreign 
countries, have no privileges from the law, they have yet 
fe themselves in with so many bulwarks, from cus- 
tom and prejudice, that their superiority in these matters, 
though merely the offspring of convention and opinion, 
seems more enviable even than the other. Hence the 
anxiety of the upper ranks to keep up the line of demar- 
cation between themselves and their rivals, and the in- 








which the superior sees through, laughs at, and despises. 
It is true that some may shun the little among the great 


below them.” 

“ Most learnedly treated,” said I; “and it will aid me 
much to understand this new world into which I have 
so suddenly fallen.” 

“You will have an abundant illustration of it,” re- 
turned Etheredge, “in the course of your progress :” 
and with this we separated for the day. 


Much did I ponder on these precepts, and on the ex- 
amples that followed, until they thickened upon me to 
such a degree, that I resolved to keep a journal of them; 
and here is the result. 

Let me, however, guard myself from being misunder- 
stood. I mean not to give a general view of human 
nature, in al! its virtues as well as defects. The defects 
are generally guarded by dissimulation and conventional 
disguises ; the virtues speak for themselves. There is, 
therefore, a fairer side of the question, and Heaven for- 
bid there should not be; but it does not lie within the 
scope of my design to touch it. 

What puzzled me most in the survey which I took of 
London society on my first arrival, was the manner in 
which the minions of the world, particularly the female 
part of it, got through the earlier parts of the day. 

Their mode of life 1 thought would have jaded them 
to death ; not from too much work, but the want of it. 
I in vain looked for the interest which useful employ- 
ment gives to middle life ; to which F had hitherto been 
most accustomed. 

The employments I saw were, for the most part, of 
the most nugatory character. A little embroidery, a 
little filigree, a littlke German, or a little music lesson, 
(chiefly. for fashion’s sake, and, with most, utterly 
thrown away,) filled up very valuable hours. Numbers 
of well-bound books lay upon costly tables; whether 
read or not, was a problem ; for they were never made 
subjects of conversation, unless for personal allusion. 
The elder ladies might fairly be expected to lounge away 
a few hours in cushioned chairs ; but to see the younger 
ones stretched out at listless length on their sofas, at any 
hour of the morning from breakfast to Juncheon, (that 
happy break in the too long epoch between breakfast 
and dinner,) and all this without apparent ennui, movec! 
my wonder. 

Locomotion, except in almost the same state of ro- 
cumbency, in carriages through the streets, (for the 
country was never visited,) was all the exercise these 
spoiled children allowed themselves, save and except 
where a few choice spirits disported their beautiful forms 
| on horseback. Here, indeed, there was no ennui. Whe- 
| ther it was banished from the eternal barouche, where 
| I saw and heard many a yawn, may be doubtful. But 

on the whole, the system worked; time was got rid of, 
and an opinion of a cynical man of genuis confirmed, 
| that society by degress is constructed into a machine, 
| that carries us safely and insipidiy from one end of life 
to the other, in a very comfortable prose style.* 

“It is this want of useful occupation,” says the 
| shrewd Paley, “that draws so many to the gaming-tabl:: 
| and the horse-course. I do not mean to blame the rich 
| and great, perhaps they cannot do better.” 

It is certain that, with all its bustle, unless with well- 
regulated minds, the Temple of Ennui is London. 
| I shall not soon forget a drive I was once ‘pressed tc 
| take with one of my high bred cousins. “I do so like,’ 
| said she, “those garden drives among the nurseries in 
| the environs. They seem so natural, and so rational in 
comparison with hot streets, and unmeaning profitless 
| visits over the eternal pavement, to and from people we 
| do not care for. But then it is disagreeable to have no- 
| body to converse with, even among roses; so you have 
come quite @ propos.” 

Mrs. H., who uttered this pretty sentiment, was a 
young and handsome widow, and you may suppose her 
party was accepted. Indeed, we had every prospect of 
the natural pleasures she had described. It was warm 
May ; the dust had been laid by a soft and refreshing 
rain ; the gardens all shone with vivifying drops, and 
the fragrance exceeded all the crystal vases on Mrs. H.’s 
table ; the sun was not too hot, and the birds sang. The 








tense perseverance of the latter to break throagh the 

distinction. Where they fail, they seek their revenge 

by abusing the superior order; a piece of bad taste, 
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scene was made even more perfect by a grateful stillness, 


* Hazlitt. 





because they are above, but many more because they are 


quite unexpected at that time of day in that busy road ; 
it was one of those pauses in nature which sometimes 
occur, as unaccountable as sudden, in the hum of man- 
kind, as if nature and art too stood in need of a mo- 
mentary repose. It was only the more pleasing, from 
being unexpected ; and for my part, I gave up my whole 
sense to the enjoyment of it; and supposing Mrs. H. did 
so too, I was careful not to interrupt her by conversation, 
at which, notwithstanding her wish for companionship, 
she had not made the slightest attempt, from the moment 
she got into the carriage. 

What then was my surprise and disappointment, to 
hear her complain of dulness, and before she had visited 
a single garden, order the carriage home! Seeing that 
I looked astonished, she condescended to explain that 
she had just recollected an order of some importance, 
which could not be deferred. When given, however, it 
seemed utterly without consequence, while a numerous 
set of visiting cards, left in her absence, were inspected 
with eager minuteness. 

“Tt is so amusing,” she said, “to examine who has 
called ; though, if at home, I should have been miserable 
to have had these people let in. But what are we to 
do?” she added, “ unluckily I have done all my shop- 
ping.” 

« Suppose,” said I, “ we drive back to those beautiful 
gardens you are so fond of ?” 

“Oh no! it is too late now ;’—(Mem. it was not four 
o'clock) and she drove to the park. 

So much for motives, and ennui. 

Against this last monster, however, there are some 
powerful antidotes at particular times of the day ; and 
how dull and difficult so ever to get through the morn- 


| ing, even with the help of clubs and newspapers three 


times read, no one complained of those industrious and 
happy hours devoted to dinner, with all its exciting con- 
comitants. Here the heart opens as well as the mouth. 
The bent and bias of every mind are tempted to disclose 
themselves, and if conventional insincerity is ever to be 
banished, and the disguise of manners thrown off so as 
to let in something like real character, it is at table. Jn 
vino veritas; but still, under proper management, 
whether by the noble or the underling, the rival or the 
parasite. 

One of the most striking instances of this I found at 
a dinner of the famous dinner-giving Lord R., celebrated 
for the best cook and the best cellar in town. 

Nothing could be more recherché than his entremets, 
his Johannisberg ; and in short, one might say of him 
what was said of another, twe hundred years ago,— 
“ qu’il a porté le talent de se bien nourrir, jusqu’od il 
pouvait aller.” 

He piqued himself thereupon, and, indeed upon His 
whole table; and he expected nothing but unqualified 
adulation in return. It was easy to pay this, but thn 
he was strict in exacting it; and he who did not admire, 
much more if he ventured to criticise, was sure never to 
be asked again. 

He once tvok offence at one of his guests putting salt 
to his soup before he tasted it, and with another for hint- 
ing that the St. Peray was not iced enough. 

_ Judge, then, my horror, on observing a tall, dark- 
visaged man among the guests, who gave his opinions 
most freely, both upon the viands and the liquors; not 
only without offending the noble restaurateur, but seem- 
ingly obtaining much attention to his criticisms. It was 
Dr. , who had the reputation of being one of tlie 
honestest of men, among those who did not know him ; 
of the most profound parasite, among those who did. 

At the beginning of dinner I ranked him among the 
first: for if a parasite, he disdained being a common- 
place one; he was rather one of those who, “ having 
been praised for bluntness, did affect a saucy roughtess.” 
In particular, at Lord R.’s he quarreled with a round 








of beef at the sideboard, which he said was hard and too 
much salted ; and, calling for small beer, as more whole- 
some than ale, he absolutely made wry faces, and sent it 
away. 

Lord R., who, from his character, I expected would 
be displeased, only asked him good-humouredly what 
was the matter; to which he answered rather roughly, 
that he never could disguise his opinions, and he must 
say the beer was but queerish stuff, and wondered Lord 
R. could endure it. 

The uninitiated, myself among them, seemed struck 
with this amazing liberty, and supposed he had signed 
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his dinner death- warrant. 


his beef and beer. 
lordship admitting the crime in its fullest extent. 


“I am sorry, doctor,” said he, “that they do not 
please you, but they are not of my providing, and I do | years have passed over them ! 


not answer for English tastes. Indeed I never supposed 
that you, who have been so much abroad, would slight 


those dettene/s, or those iced flasks, to attempt such ple- | 


baian fare, which is here for form’s sake merely.” 
“Slight these dettenels and this Burgundy!” cried 


the doctor with vehemence—* I cannot say I feel obliged 
to your lordship for paying so poor a compliment to my 
palate, which, in all my practice, never met with any 


thing so admirable. Why, they are worthy Apicius. 


Your chef must be cordon bleu de son ordre; and as | 


for the Johannisberg, it is nectar itself. Still I must be 


plain, and repeat that I like corned beef and small beer | 


when I can get them good ; but that here the one is hard, 
and the other not drinkable,” 

“ Well, well,” said Lord R., laughing, “I am sorry 
for it, but do as you like; if you don’t relish my beef 
and beer, you perhaps will be satisfied with the cordon 
bleu,” 

The doctor bowed his assent, and showed it by visit- 
ing every friafid dish, and pledging all his neighbours 
with those nectarcous draughts he had so praised—to the 
no small satisfaction of Lord R., who said he had no 
doubt they might in time thake something of him. 

The secret was now out: the doctor knew where to 
praise, where to blame; and yet kept up his reputation 
for bluntness. 

At dinner I sat next to a little country gentleman, a 
neighbour of ours in ——-shire. He was a leader of 
previncial clubs, and sometimes shone on a race-course, 
Some high names, both in ton and politics, were here 
brought to account. Though seldom in London, to hear 
him, he was intimate with most of them. He assured 
me, that though he ought at that moment to be on the 
grand jury at ———-~, he had lately seen so little of his 


old friend Lord R., that upon four and twenty hours’ 
notice he had put off his journey on purpose to dine 
with him. « He was so pressing,” he said, “ that I could 


not refuse him.” This was the truth, but not all the 
truth ; for I happened to know that Lord R, had only 
invited bim to fill up a place at the table, suddenly va- 
cant; and flesh and blood could not resist the temptation 
of telling his brother jurymen that his absence was occa- 
sioned by Lord R.’s itajting upon his dining with him. 

After dinner we of course fell upon politics, and the 
ministry were of course attacked and defended. One of 
the assailants was particularly violent against the per- 
sonal character of the premier; he was a mere fool, if 
not something worse; unfit to be trusted, and suspected 
of betraying the people whom he had used asa stepping- 
He was reproved as too personal in his repre- 

«“ What motive can I have,” said he, “ but 
Alas! poor human na- 


stone. 
hension. 
anxiety for the public good ?” 
ture! 
turned her back on the patriot’s wife at court. “ But 
do not let that surprise you,” said my informant, “ for 
Marshal Ney met his death—that is, he deserted Louis 
XVIIL, and was shot for it—precisely from the same 
cause.’’* 

I thought all this very strange, but I found from 
Etheredge, when I mentioned it to him, that it was very 
common. “ It is inconceivable,” said he, “how much 
may be dene or undone by a bow or curtesy, given or 
omitted. I have known a man of talent sulk for a twelve.. 
month with a lady of fashion, because she did not ac- 
knowledge his salute at the opera, though the poor 
offender, being much engaged, really did not see him. 
Another gifted person, much connected with the press, 
would never join the world in attacking a celebrated 
countess, because she had appeared interested in his 
conversation at a dinner, and on withdrawing, had 
dropped him a most graceful curtsey. From that time 
forth, while not unjustly blamed by his cotemporary 


writers for a great deal of hauteur, the paper he was | 


connected with always spoke of her as a pattern of 


See 
condescension. 


—— 


* He says himself he could not bear the coldness of 
the court towards his wife, whom he found in tears every 
night, on account of her reception there. 


d 


Not so those who knew bet- 
ter ; for Lord R., who was a man of great discrimina- 
tion, did not seem at all angry at the doctor’s abuse of | 
I was soon let into the secret, by his 


I afterwards found that the minister’s lady had | 
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So fur my cousin Etheredge; which strengthened 
my theory as to motives. 

But my grand illustration arose out of Almack’s; to 
me a new world then, however satiated with it now. I 
thought all the patronesses goddesses, and all the young 
| ladies angels. Alas! what are they now that twenty 
The finest figure I ever 
| sew has become obliterated with fat; and the smoothest 
brow that ever, beamed is wrinkled with care. This, 
however, par parenthése. 

I speak of young dreams and illusions sq pleasant, 
| that I wish I could forget the lessons by which they were 
accompanied. But no more, at least than this— 


| 


‘«‘Gather the rose-buds while you may, 
Old Time is still a flying; 
And the fair flower that blooms to-day, 
To-morrow may be dying.” 


I wish all my old partners, or rather their children, 
| would remember this, and believe that nothing will save 
them from mortification but singleness of heart; which 
will always ensure them love and esteem at whatever 
age. But to return to Almack’s. 

There had been a great contest among the patronesses, 
as to the claims of a certain duchess to be one of that 
| sacred college. The duchess was allowed on all hands 
to be one of the most deserving of the nobility ; amia- 
‘ole, discreet, affable, (too affable, they said,) of the very 
iirst rank, and a favourite of the highest personage in 
the realm. 

All this was, as I said, allowed, but the duchess was 
not elected. She was reckoned too good, too much 
above the office, by some of the more modest electresses ; 
by others, (risum teneatis !) not fashionable enough. 
« Yes!” said one of them, (who was only a baron’s wife, ) 
| “* a person may be a duchess yet have no fashion.” Be 
| this as it may, the duchess was not elected ; and another, 
| vaferior indeed, but more fit, they observed, for trouble 

zind business, was put in her place. I saw her debut, 
zeind as far as dress and diamonds, a condescending man- 
ier, and numerous acquaintance, were concerned, she 
seemed to make a sensation. As she passed she nodded 
to one, smiled upon another, whispered a third, and had 
| some words of course for every one. With all this she 
seemed, even to mé, comparatively inexperienced, and 
to be too much at her ease for good breeding: it did not 
sieem to sit naturally upon her, and was easily broke in 
vipon. Accordingly, I could not help remarking a cer- 
tain force put upon her salutes, when persons of higher 
quality than herself addressed her. A prince of the 
blood caused visible emotion; and one or two very great 
liadies visible constraint. Still she was a lady patroness, 
and received accordingly by her equals in rank, with a 
fiair portion of attention; and by inferiors, with con- 
| siderable homage. It was the Lady Longfield, a name 
| as well as person I had known, and ought to have re- 
| collected, but did not. I had, however, a cicerone at my 
| elbow, who made every thing easy. 
Etheredge knew and was known by every body. 
| 
| 


“T thought you had known her,” said he, “ for you 
| have seen her at the race-balls at York; but she was 
| then only in the humbler capacity of commoner, and a 
| rnere annual visiter, when London, and still more Al- 
niack’s could not be thought of.” 

| Ys it possible?” cried I. “I never thought that one 
| cf so very commonplace a character, and who seemed to 
| be even sueing for protection from her superiors, could 
| c:ver have succeeded to this highest pinnacle of fashion- 
| cable society, when such a person as the Duchess of 

was rejected.” 
| Jt is perhaps to that very commonplace character,” 
replied my mentor, “that she owes her present pros- 
perity.” 

Observing me to stare at this, he went on to say, 
« When you have served your apprenticeship to this new 
world of yours, you will find that there are two ways of 
ascending in the scale of fashion, as well as in almost 
every thing else. Great and commanding superiority 
from nature : which disdains all subalternship, and takes 
power by storm; and an unpretending but patient, per- 
severing humility, which rather sues for encouragement 
than challenges notice. The first is rather dangerous, 
because it makes rivals, and therefore enemies; the 
other, after often missing its aim, sometimes succeeds. 
Thus it was with our countess, who, without pretensions 
of any kind herself, and married to a man who, with so 















many lives between him and the eafigom, could neve’ 
have expected to succeed to it, seems foWyave exceeded 
all expectation in the place she has acquired ile the 
duchess, whose rank and weight of character would*have 
disturbed, or perhaps extinguished, all the little conse. 
quence of the inferior luminaries that sparkle here, was 
by cabal and intrigue, to our astonishment, refused. You 
see, then, this very want of pretension has done every 
thing for her; for having fortunately no commanding 
talents, or superior splendour, like the duchess ; and there 
being no other candidate, she was, if I may so say, thrust 
into the place she fills with a view to keep out a more 
powerful rival. Thus she has in fact been rather ad- 
mitted into fashion, than acknowledged as legitimately 
belonging to it. At present she is only on the steps of 
the temple, while the priestesses engross the altar. Hence 
she shines by a borrowed light. But if she were to pre- 
tend to any illumination of her own, before she accom- 
plishes more power, she would probably be dethroned, 
At present, indeed, she is extolled to the skies, as a model 
of modest merit, who must please all ranks; and this 
they say was the reason of the choice. The real and 
secret motive I have explained to you.” 

“ Your distinctions,” said I, “ upon this most intricate 
and interesting subject are profound, as well as clear, 
and J shall treasure them up. I see I have a great deal 
to learn.” 

“A great deal,” said he; “but with your curiosity 
and observation, I have no doubt you will succeed in 
timé. You have of course heard of another fracas 
among these divinities.” 

«No, indeed! But pray let me profit by your know- 
ledge.” 

“ You surely have heard,” said he, “ that the new, and 
now foreign Marchesa di Montebello, can never get her 
new title by her second marriage to be acknowledged in 
her tickets, by the lady patroness B——, on whom, 
being her intimate friend, she has generally relied for her 
admissions. Lady B. at first said that she was only 
anxious to preserve rules which acknowledged no foreign 
titles in English subjects, unless confirmed by the sove- 
reign at home. She afterwards allawed she was wrong, 
and promised to rectify the mistake, but repeated it. 
Again a remonstrance, again an excuse, and again a 
repetition. ‘This has produced a quarrel a l’outrance, 
not likely to be made up. The friends of the lady pa- 
troness still talk of her zeal for rules ; but some very ill- 
natured rivals say, that the marchesa, when only a plain 
mistress, had the audacity to wonder how so old a per- 
son as Lady B. came to be made a lady patroness: and, 
they add, what is worst of all, that Lady B. was very 
intent upon becoming Marchesa di Montebello her- 
self.” 

«“ Now,” added Etheredge, “ clap that down in ye 
theory of secret motives, and come again to school w. 
you want more.” ‘ 

I thanked him; and the hour of breaking up hav. , 
now arrived, the cloaking of the ladies went on with 
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great energy. That the young men should be anxious 
to guard their partners from the night air, did not sur- 
prise me. What did, was to see Colonel taking © 
infinite pains to invest his wife with the proper number | 
of shawls and tippets, accompanied with tender injunte | 
tions to take care of herself; all which was most ten. 
derly acknowledged by the objectof his solicitude, «iI + 
own this surprised me the more, as it was known that’ 
Colonel did not care a farthing for his wife; amd. 
she was supposed to have carried friendship as bigh-as* 
it could well go with somebody else. That somebody, 
too, was in waiting, but at a distance, and studiously 
took no part. ‘ 
Etheredge, on seeing my wonder, whispered mal 
ciously, “I quite agree with you. It is remarkabley” 








even put on a shaw! for her?” v2 ba 
I admitted Etheredge’s superiority of penetration, aad? 
walked away. ae 
On the stairs I met my relation, Lord W., a very litt 
rary man, who asked me to dinner the next day. ; 
“ You know,” said he, “I am a plain and simple per- 
son; so you must not expect a Lord R.’s entertainment ; 
but I will give you something intellectual instead.” 





He then went on to tell me his party : one was a poet, 


But don’t you observe her father and mother, who bavwt 
much to leave, in raptures with his conjugal attentione## 
And as to the gentleman at a distance, who can now salt 
that he is a chosen cavaliero servente, when he wilks6t / 
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rth a profound mathematician. 
trembled to appear before such a constellation 
Of falent; but my noble kinsman said that, with discre- 
tion, I should do very well: so I accepted the invitation. 

« You see,” said Lord W., as we descended, “I love 
to encourage the deaur esprits of the age, and all that 
are distinguished are welcome at my table ; I prefer them 
to dukes and duchesses.” : 

I bowed, whether in assent or dissent, I myself knew 
not at the time; then carelessly asked if Mr. Lackland, 
an author whom I heard he patronised, would not be 
one of the number. 

“Ono! heaven forbid! He has too much talk him- 
self to let in others, particularly those estimable people 
Ihave named. Indeed, I don’t affect very good poets or 
great talkers; but if you can be content, as I am myself, 
with plain sense and judgment, I think you will like 
your party.” 

Isaw Etheredge the next day. He said little, but 
implied much. 

“ Have a care of shining,” said he, “ or you will never 
be asked again to Lord W.’s intellectual feasts, any 
more than Lord R.’s friend T., who complained of the 
claret, was asked to his sensual ones. Remember that 
even .at Oxford you learned, as you say yourself, that 
sage maxim— 


_ ‘Obsequium amicos, veritas odium parit.’ 


This, our friend Lackland, who came up to take the lite- 
rary world by storm, has found to his cost.” 

Who Lackland was, it may be convenient, as well as 
consistent with the scope of these recollections, to ex- 
plain; and I have only to add, that the following little 
memoir of his mistakes and misfortunes was gathered 
from his chief friend and adviser, Mr. Gorewell; of 
whom, more hereafter ; as, being the friend of Etheredge, 
he became often the subject of our conversation. 

Lackland was learned, ingenious, sanguine ; had been 
distinguished at Alma Mater, and not only wished but 
expected to be more so in the world. He had gained a 
prize for most finished Latin verse, and another for Eng- 
lish prose. These led to a fellowship; and he might 
have been happy, had it not been for ambition on the 
one side, and ignorance of the world on the other. 

He had acquired academical honour and academical 
power; in themselves ro mean objects of ambition. But 
his ambition, like all other, failed of its purpose the mo- 
ment higher, or what were thought higher, objects inter- 
fered and corroded his quiet. 

Tired of his gown, he thought the field of college ex- 
ertion too contracted, and even that of a learned profes- 
sion too confined : for he was a man of genius, an aspirer 
*vaugeneral fame, and a candidate for possible power in 

eodenate of the state, as well as of the university. 

v brilliant examples of success in these views swam 
yapetually before his eyes, in the recesses of his cloiste: 
and the twilight of his library :—rhetoricians, orators, 
and great civilians, with place, power, name, and often 
with wealth ; at worst, leaders of the taste of the pub- 
lic, with a high seat in the rank and fashion of London. 
All this haunted his imagination. His reputation had 
spread to the metropolis, and he grew disdainful of col- 
lege restraints and college companions. He panted te 
be in another sphere, and being forced to decide for the 
church, or give up his fellowship, he resolved upon the 
latter. He did this without having taken the slight pre- 
caution of examining the resources upon whicl he was 
to coun, until his fortune should be made by letters; 
and he arrived in town with the means of perhaps six 
months’ subsistence in his pocket. 

This at first did not much affect him ; he had only to 
grasp his pen, and a mine was opened. Reviewers and 
di ors of literary works got from three hundred to 
t. . thousand a year. He would begin with the smaller 
firs: ; but how to be made known to the dispensers of 
thes: graces, or, being known, how to obtain them, he 
hac carcely asked himself. Reputation, however, will 


advise him om the merits of manuscripts. But though 
himself a writer of genuine taste, he knew absolutely 
nothing of the taste of the town, and hardly of the age. 
Some publishers proposed novels. But though he might 
know the manners of the Greeks, he knew nothing of 
May Fair; besides, he despised the name. Others offered 
high for a forcible political pamphlet. But though he 
knew Thucydides, he had little acquaintance with Eng- 
lish parties, except by report, and noue at all with foreign 
polity. He however so far listened to the conductor of 
one most influential paper, as to undertake a fair and 
impartial review (such was the title,submitted to him) 
of the character and conduct of the different leaders. He 
did it, and with ability; but to his consternation he was 
told, this was by no means what was wanted ; that par- 
ticular men and particular measures on one side were to 
be praised, and on the other abused, whatever the ques- 
tion, or whatever the consequence. 
this palpable injustice with the conductor, who, however, 
only smiled, and told him he had no idea that a man 
who had got a university prize could be so raw. To his 
indignation he found that he was considered in the light 
of a hackney writer, who was to have no opinion of his 
own, but do as he was bid. 

Thus foiled in one of his great objects,—to be a leader 
of the public sentiment,—he summoned his poetical 
talents to his aid, and out of old stories, and college ex- 
ercises, and a republication of his prize composition, 
brought out some pathetic and polished verses, and es- 
says, which gained him at once a popularity he could 
not have expected. 

He who had been almost in want of a dinner now 
began to be almost féted. The higher order of his uni- 
versity acquaintance patronised him; nay, made him an 
instrument to procure fresh patronage for themselves, by 
introducing him as the “ New Man of Genius,” covered 
with the laurels of promise. The doors of house 
were opened to him, and he was allowed to partake the 
elegant recherche of both table and boudoir, in Burling- 
ton street. In fact, he became a lion for the time; his 
pride, which had never abandoned him even in his 





enlargement of that reception among the great and 
fashionable, which had so unexpectedly charmed him. 
But though he pursued this hope with eagerness, he was 
far from being thoroughly grounded in the niceties, diffi- 
culties, and fluctuations in the life of a man of letters. 
That equivocal non-descript, so well known and ap- 
preciated in France, is scarcely recognised, and certainly 
not appreciated, here. The time never came, and never 
will in England, when a queen, finding Alain Chartier 
asleep, kissed the mouth which she said had uttered such 
beautiful strains. 
Letters appear to us all a flowery path; and taken as 
relaxation from sevérer occupation, they are so. As a 
duty, and above all, as a profession, they become severe 
themselves. T’he nectar that is quaffed in moderation, | 
and at intervals, is delicious and exhilarating; made a | 
common beverage, and above all, forced on us against 
our will, it becomes turbid, flat, and satiating. This 
Dryden experienced when he contracted to furnish ten 
thousand lines for £500; a shilling a line! 
What must they feel whose pen is destined to provide 
their daily bread ? 
Yet of those many might have had 


“ Hearts once pregnant with celestial fire,” 





and might still know-what it is to generate 


“ Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 


but that the necessity of attending to the mechanism of 
the press, and the stern demands of the stomach, absorb 
all ideas but those of the printer’s devil, and a dinner. 
All then becomes, as it has been impressively called, 
“heartless, reluctant labour,” and their genius languishes, 
sickens, and dies. Yet, smothered as it is by this neces- 
sity, it sometimes peeps out, and they are thought happy 





always do something for a man at first: and, his object 
being known, he had offers which, in his situation, he 
ouz’.t not to have despised. 

it was proposed to him to take a part in reviews; and 


examples of high place in the state acquired by writers #consulting his physician on the hypochondriasis that 


who had thus begun, tempted him. But he was appalled 
to find hat he was himself to andergo revision before 


in their seducing pursuit; as Carlin, who so delighted 
the Parisian world by his humour, was thought to be 
diverted with it himself, although, at the very moment, 


killed hiin. 
It is evident, by what has been said, that no allusion 





publication, and he refused. He was then offered the 


is here made to 





place of literary assistant to a great capitalist ; that is, to 


He reasoned upon | 


eclipse, again unfolded itself, and he looked to a farther } 


“ The mob of gentlemen who write with ease,” 


among whom Lackland affected to be enrolled. But the 
truth could not be disguised, even from himself, who, 
when he aspired (and most sincerely) to a higher meed, 
laboured by the same effort to keep himself from starving. 

Whether, this being known, had its weight with the, 
higher orders whom he wished to join as allies, but not 
submit to as patrons; or whether the patronage of the 

* great is no longer what it was in the time of Pope, Swift, 
Oxford, awd Bolingbroke—a participation of mind on 
the terms of equality—but imerely an ostentation which 
a man of spirit would repudiate ; certain it is that Lack- 
land, after his début, did not get on as he wished, and 
where he wished, In fact, though he had-read Theo- 
phrastus, he had never read La Bruyere ; or if he had, 
he had certainly forgotten the following passage :— 
“Souvent od le riche parle, et parle de doctrine, c'est 
aux doctes de se taire, écouter, et applaudir, s’ils veulent 
du moins ne passer que pour doctes.” 

This tact Lackland utterly wanted; and when he 
complained, as he did to his friend Gorewell, that no 
literary person now occupied the place of Addison, Pope, 
or Swift, he did not understand Gorewell’s reply, “ that 
those lights of the age were all consummate courtiers, 
as well as scholars.” 

At the same time he imputed, not without reason, 
much of the blame to the authors themselves, who sell 
their birthrightfor a mess of pottage. The flattery of 
authors, he said, was worse than the condescension of 
the nobles. Byron laughed at one of the brightest of 
the present day, (equal almost, or entirely, to himself in 
real genius,) for Not that by this 
he meant that a lord may not be loved; may not be all, 
and a great deal more (as many of them are), thana 
poet oiten is. But there is such a thing as a wit among 
lords, and a lord among wits ; and the wit who worships 
the lord, qua lord, and nothing else, deserves all the dis- 
appointments he may meet with. 

“If you do, however,” continued Gorewell, « still 
aspire to equality, or to be valued for your own personal 





“so loving a lord,” 





sike, by these gods of your imagination, let no such 
notion of equality appear, but “ boo, and boo, und boo,” 
like Sir Pertinax ;* and write an Epithalamium, which, 
though stuff, may tell on the strength of your works of 
real merit. Do this, and you may perhaps be tolerated. 
If without this you attempt to shine at the expense of 
your superiors ; if, in short, you pretend to be any thing, 
you soon will be nothing. If you take my advice, there- 
fore, you will hold by your publisher and the public, as 
the best, if not the only real patrons.” 

This rough lecture was so unpalatable to Lackland, 
that he tried a thousand ways to elude it by argument, 
but was silenced by Gorewell’s abruptly asking him 
when he had dined at H house, or Burlington 
street last; and he found he bad not been invited to 
either for nine months. 

‘*I suppose,” said Gorewell, “ it was to give time to 
add to your progeny—which you have not done. De- 
pend upon it, if you cease to be prolific, you will cease 
to be remembered. There is, however, another house, 
where you once almost presided in literary divan, and I 
need not add deservedly. I mean Lord W.’s. You gre 
now never there?” 

« And never will be again.” 

«You have quarreled, then,” observed Gorewell. 

“ Yes!” 

“ And why?” 

“ A mere foolish dispute about a passage in Homer. 
But my lord is no Grecian.” 

“ And you told him so !” 

“TI certainly did; for who could bear such ignorance ? 
He had, in fact, adopted the Latin translation, which to- 
tally perverts the real meaning.” 

“ And this you told him, too 1” 

“ T did.” 

“ Perhaps before company 2” 

“Tt was at one of ‘his own dinners; and I proved to 
the satisfaction of every body that I was right.” 

** My dear Lackland,” returned Gorewell, * you have 
proved to my dissatisfaction that you are a great block- 
head ; and as to your shining as a literary character, in 
any but literary company, and of your own degree— 
take my word for it you will fail.” 





* Man of the World. 
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«“ Yet a man of letters 

“Is not a man of fashion, particularly if he lives by 
them,” said Gorewell. 

“ How then are 
forward ?” 

« They had all professions, or fortunes of their own,” 
rejoined Gorewell, “ or they were in parliament, or had 
connections, or, what is best of all, great public talents. 
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These, good in themselves, are rendered infinitely better | 


by letters; but letters, though delightful, and often pro- 
fitable, will not achieve what you want,—the real notice 
and friendship of the great. This is a phantom which 
often tempts us to the flood, and there ‘deprives our 
sovereignty of reason;’ or rather, it is one of those 
dazzling exhalations that decoy us out of the safe road, 
into pits and bogs, where they are sure to leave us in 


the mire. No! Amuse the great by your writings, and 


they will thank you by their civilities; serve them, and | 


they will, perhaps, repay your service; but show your 
parts in correcting them in Homer, and you will infal- 
libly be thrown overboard.” 

« An encouraging picture!’ 
moodily. 

«“ Yet all I mean,” replied Gorewell, “is to cure you, 
if I can, of the ‘ flattering unction’ you seem to have 
‘Jaid to your soul,’ that in this commercial, political, 


’ observed Lackland, rather 


money-making and money-spending kingdom, with an | 
aristocracy pushed into exclusiveness by the success of | 


parvenues, and the inferior ranks corrupted to the core 
by vanity and ambition, any literary merit, not political, 
can lead to great preferment; or, that even the voice of 
a man of letters can be heard amid the storm.” 

Lackland would have still remonstrated, but Gore- 
well, whose own views of life had been disappointed, 
and had made him impatient, told him abruptly to con 
over Johnson’s “ Vanity of Human Wishes,” particu- 
Jarly the lines— 


«Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee: 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from learning, to be wise: 
There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail.” 


Such was the lecture of a man of the world to a man 
[he man of the world I shall have occasion 
to mention again: the author, after lingering some time 
longer in London, and giving proofs of consummate 
learning in another publication, found his golden dream 
of ambition at an end. The learning of his work did 
not suit the public taste ; his great friends were neglect- 
ed by him from pride, and in return he was forgotten by 
them; and he returned to Alma Mater worse off than 
when he left her. 

It may be supposed that, from what this history dis- 
closes, I had not a more favourable opinion of Lord 
Ww it will be reco)!ected, had asked me t 
dinner. 

I was punctual to my engagement, and found my lor: 
was but right in saying he did not affect wits, but wa 
satisfied with plainness; for a set of plainer people m) 
conversation never coped withal. What plain meant, ip 
his lords ship’s apprehension, I could not, indeed, very 
well make out; but certainly, obvious (one of its mean 
ings) could not have been intended. 

Except in one quarter, and that was my lord’s own 
there was little discourse, and therefore little opportunity 
of judging. The poet seemed afraid of the historian 
the historian of the mathematician, and all of them o 
my lord; so, except to eat a very good dinner, and t 
agree in every thing uttered by the noble host, scarce 
man ope sned his mouth. All seemed to have partake 
of the lesson which Etheredge had given me, of nm 
attempting to shine; or if they made the attempt the) 
did not succeed. 

What puzzled me was to observe that my noble rele 
tion, who was not without a certain degree of taler 
himself, seemed to enjoy his company. But I soon dis 
covered the secret. All were good listeners and goo 
Jaughers, and all agreed that my lord was a good talker, 
It reminded me of what Walpole said of Richelieu’s ad 
mirers at Paris, who began to laugh before he had spoken 
—very luckily, as he says—for if they had waited the, 
would not have laughed at all. In fact, they seemed ir 
spired with the true spirit of honest Canton, in ths 
finest of all fine pictures of parasite and patron, whic 


of letters. 





, who, 


| was called for, and I never saw my noble relation so 
| pleased. 


| not Montague, but Saville, though worthy of both; for 


| 


| or Sophocles, (for he is a master of Greek,) will descend 
| to, nay, often prefer, as his companions at dinner, his 


| is condescension—to flatter his vanity.” 


| verses with, or rather tolerates, these guests, not from 
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still sO ania us, and ever will, though manners are 
changed. 


“So clever what you say, my lor.” 





The gentleman, in particular, whom Lord W. had 
so eulogised for critical judgment, and from whom I ex- 
pected great things, had but one phrase, which, however, 
he uttered with much frequency and emphasis, particu- 
larly when my lord spoke, which was almost the whole 
time :—* O! that’s neat! Is not that neat ?” 

Then the poet, having told my lord that he had an- 
swered his dinner invitation in verse, was called upon 
to repeat or read it. He said, “ he could not repeat, and 
as to reading it, with such a monotonous voice as his, 
when my lord was there, so remarkable for his intona- 
tions in the house of peers, he begged to be excused. 
But if my lord would bave the goodness 

« Aye, there you are right,” cried several ; « Lord 
will do you more justice than you can your- 





Ww 
self,” 

I was particularly amused, and wondered how my 
noble kinsman would get out of so awkward a position. 
But he made no difficulty, bowed complacently, and, 
saying they did him a great deal of honowr, went 
through the composition most sonorously, to the great 
admiration of the poet, who declared he did not know 
his own verses again, they were so well delivered. All 
the company joined in this sentiment, fresh Burgundy 





He wound up, however, by telling me he was 
disappointed that an engagement had prevented a very 
agreeable man, a Mr. Bland, from making one of the 
party ; for he had always something new to tell, or some 
joke to relate. ‘To this all the visiters bowed assent; so 
that I began to question whether my kinsman and tutor, 
Etheredge, bad been quite correct in what he said about 
shining. I had, however, an opportunity of settling this 
matter the next day, when I saw Etheredge again. 

“ Here is a new illustration of our question,” said I 
tohim. “IT now see what Lord W meant by not 
admitting wits to his banquets, but contenting himself 
with sense and judgment. You were quite right in your 
maxim, not to attempt shining befoge great men.” 

“It is not mine,” replied he, “but Lord Halifax’s— 





both know the world in their own persons. My Lord 
Marquis, who you know was called the Trimmer, and, 
one would think, had studied the art of pleasing as much 
as Chesterfield, says that ‘ Outdoing is so near reproach- 
ing, that it will generally be thought very ill company. 
Any thing that shineth, says Lord H , doth in some 
measure tarnish every thing that standeth next to it.’ 
After all, I know not that Lord W: is so much to 
blame. Not half so much as those, (I must not call 
them sycophants,) who, for the sake of the honour of 
being his guests, condescend—for in some of them it 








«« What has, however, often puzzled me,” I observed, 
«has been to see men of really fine minds, of real taste 
and scholarship, take up (to use a vulgar phrase), as they 
often do, with men at their tables, so inferior to them- 
selves in every thing, when they might enjoy all that 
wit, talent, and literary reputation, could assemble around 
them. I know one in particular, who, after sparkling at 
court, or in the senate, or feasting his mind with Homer 


rusty apothecary, and his still more rusty curate, to the 
most refined understandings in the land. I own I think 
this is carrying affability (to which account it is laid) 
| too far.” 

“I know who you mean,” 
his real motive is not affability, but indolence. 


replied Etheredge ; «but 
He con- 


any participation of mind, and still less because, like 
Lord W ’s, they administer to his vanity ; but mere- 
ly because, having had his mind for hours on the stretch, 
or having passed the whole morning in solitude, though 
companionship may be a sort of variety, he wishes it to 
press as little as possible upon his powers—which want 
relaxation rather than excitement. This is no more, as 
you no doubt know, than the great Lord Somers used 
to practise ; and he shone as much in public, at least, as® 
any one. Of him, however, it is said, by Swift, ‘that 
he had very little taste for conversatien, to which he pre- 








ferred the pleasure of reading and thinking; and in the 


an illiterate 
ite servant.’ 


intervals of his time, amused himself 
chaplain, a humble companion, or fa 
This seems also to have been the case wi 
noted by Johnson, who, after shining among the 
esprits of that enlightened time, would retire to a Life 
Guardsman, and a pot of porter, in Long Acre.” 

“TI dare not,” added Etheredge, “allude to your name~ 
sake, who so charms us in his books; but you wilk 
remember Walpole’s filthy picture of him and his low’ 
companions, over a supper of bacon and cold mutton, in. 
the same brown dish, and on a dirty table-cloth. Yet 
the painter of Sophia, and the husband of his first wife, 
must not be suspected of any natural predilection for 
low company. All I mean is, that highly cultivated 
minds do not always prefer highly cultivated company. 
They like to unbend, as we like to pull off our court 
dress, and indulge in the ease of a robe-de-chambre. 
Pray observe, however, that I apply not this to Lord 


“ Nobody will suspect it,” said I. 

“ The gentleman who approaches, and is preparing to 
bow to us,” observed Etheredge, “ will certainly not ;” 
and we were joined on the instant by Mr. Bland, whose 
absence from his dinner, it will be recollected, was so la- 
mented by Lord W 








Upon being introduced to me, I thought him peculiarly 
obsequious, and towards Etheredge, modest, nay, almost 
alarmed in his manner, when spoken to. ‘To my sur- | 
prise, Etheredge asked him if his friend Lord W i 
was not coming into office; and, to my still greater as- 
tonishment, after a little hesitation, and a good deal of |, 
winking and smiling, he said he had heagd something 
about it, but he supposed things were not yet ripe enough 
for disclosure—and then, with something like embarrass- | 
ment, he hastily took his leave. 

“TI trust,” said Etheredge, on his departure, “you 
fully feel how much you lost in not meeting this smooth 
gentleman at Lord W. ef 

“TI should like to know more of him,” said I. “ What 
is his real character ?” 

“I know not,” answered Etheredge, “except, like | 
Pope’s women, that of having ‘no character atall.’ And 
yet I think he must have sat to Shakspeare when he 
drew Touchstone. ‘I have trod a measure ; I have flat- 
tered a lady ; I have been politic with my friend; smooth 
with mine enemy ; I have undone three tailors; I have 
had four quarrels, and like to have fought one.’” 

“ Capital!’ said I: “ yet, how could Lord W—— be 
so fond of him ?”’ 

“ He is his hanger-on,” answered Etheredge, “as he 
is to many others; and I ‘ll wager has now gone to him, 
either to discover ‘whether what he says he had heard 
of his appointment, (which he never did hear,) is so, 
or not so—or if not, he will at least have the pleasure | 
of telling his patron what is expected from him by the | 
world.” 

“Do you mean then,” said I, « that there is not even” 
such a report ?” 

«Even so,” replied my satirical companion; “ ios 
knowing my gentleman’s foible, never to appear ignorant 
of any thing, I coined the news at the moment, and 
shall have the pleasure of hearing it over half the town 
on his authority, before the day is spent.” 

« He can never, then, be at a loss,” I said. 

«“ Never: witness his propos with a German elector, 
who must be nameless.” 3 

« Let me hear it, pray,” cried I, expecting something 
good. 

“« It was merely,” said Etheredge, “ that in his travels | 
with a certain other noble patron, they went to the elec. | 
tor’s court, whose serene highness was famous for his 
houses—one of which, from his fondness for it, was | 
called the Favorita, Sir Bland was presented; and 
the elector, enquiring good-naturedly what he liked best 
in his capital, asked him if he had seen the Favorita, 
and whetber he approved of his taste. Now it happened 
that Sir Bland had heard (for he neve: had seen her) of 
a very attractive lady, supposed to be high in the elector’s 
good graces; so, not to be at a loss, he replied with a 
bow of assent, that he thought the Favorita was the 
most beautiful woman he had ever beheld! Some of the 
court laughed, some were alarmed ; but the elector, being 
highly diverted by the mistake, it rather did good than 
harm to Sir Bland, by bringing him into aoa 
was what he wanted,” 
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, exceedingly diverted, “you should not 


« Still,” 
at this ble aspirant on a false scent.” 
__ *No harm, I assure you,” replied Etheredge. “I only 


‘wish I could have coined a new joke, as well as a bit of 
news for him; for he then would have done his day’s 
work, by carrying both to Lord W——, who is a great 
retailer of other peuple’s wit, having little of his own. 
As it is, I mistake if he has not secured another invita- 
tion to dinner, and another panegyric upon his parts and 
agreeableness, by the gratifying report with which I have 
furnished him.” 

« You are cruel,” said I. 

« Cruel! What, to help a man in his vocation? Why, 
he lives, or at least lives in good company, upon this 
very conduct. His pocket-book is at this moment stuffed 
with 5on mots, (though a joke, as Sheridan says, ‘is no 
laughing matter in his mouth ;’) which, with all the gos- 
sip of the day, he will repeat, ore rotundo, and in a thea- 
trical manner, in the houses of all his grand acquaintance, 
and the clubs to which he belongs, to their entertain- 
ment, and his own profit.” 

« It is his profession, then,” said I. 

“Undoubtedly: and to be at the head of one’s pro- 
fession is no small merit. Sir Bland is thus feted and 
endured among lords and ladies, to the no small astonish- 
ment of his own family, who wanted to make him a 
wholesale linen draper, like his father.” 

« Astonishing !” said I. 

« Not at all,” replied Etheredge: “you will see him 
higher even than this; for his versatility, as well as in- 
defatigability, in fetching and carrying, among all par- 
ties—for he belongs to White’s, Brooke’s, and Boodle’s— 
have made him seriously talked of for the Guelph ; when 
he will be au comble.” 

“Yet, he did not seem to pay you much court,” I ob- 
served; “on the contrary, he was rather abashed.” 

«“ He knows I have found him out,” answered Ether- 
edge; “ besides, the man isa parvenu: and a parvenu, 
unless possessed of merit, is seldom at ease, except with 
inferiors.” 

Our conversation was here interrupted by meeting a 
tall, hard featured, and rather ferocious looking man, who 
seemed bluntness itself, and, by his talk, a determined 
enemy to untruth, 

“ Do not believe it,” said Etheredge, when I observed 
it: “the man is one of that class of self-deceivers, who 
sometimes so surprise us, that we wonder at our very na- 
ture when we see them. Falsehood, even without mo- 
tive, is so habitual to them, that they could not speak 
troth if they would. This gentleman told us he came 
to town yesterday: he has been in town a week. He 
told us that he was going to call in Piccadilly : you see 
him now walking to Oxford street. He said he only 
came up for the Carlton hduse fete : to my certain know- 
ledge, he came to attend a lawsuit. He is like Pope: he 
cannot ask for greens without a stratagem. If he shows 
politeness in begging to fill your glass at dinner, it is be- 
cause it is the last glass of the bottle, and he will have 
the first of the next. It is observed, too, when he wants 
more wine than his share, he always passes the bottle to 
the right.” 

We were now greeted by the approach of a person of 
middle age, and who had any thing but a smile on his 
countenance. “If I mistake not,” said Etheredge, “here 
comes one who will make up for any thing you may 
think wrong in Sir Bland, to whom, as well as to our 
last acquaintance, he is a marked contrast; and, as you 
like contrasts, you had better observe him.” 


The gentleman of whom this was said, now came up 
tous. He was plainly and neatly, but not fashionably 
dressed—wearing breeches instead of trousers, brown, 
but fine thread stockings, high shoes, and a broad brim- 
med, shallow-crowned hat, which gave him a very pe- 
culiar, if not a very knowing, look. 

T took him for a quaker; but a countenance not very 
placid, a most decided tone of voice, and a verjuicy ex- 
pression, contradicted the a His name was 
Gorewell, and I was int . He was the Gorewell 
I have already mentioned as Lackland’s friend, and I was 
introduced as Etheredge’s relation, who had come to 


make his first campaign in London. 


«I wish it was mine,” said he, with emphasis. “ What 
a deal of candid courtesy should I have escaped, and 
what a number of rascals not seen, However, I suppose 
Mr. F., like the rest of us, will not take things upon 


trust, but will see with his own eyes, hear with his own 
ears, and then gs 

«“ What then ?” 

«“ Why, then he will think of the great people he is 
come to see, as you and I do.” 

“Should you not add, little people too?” said Ethe- 
redge. 

« To be sure I should,” answered he; “ but as to that, 
you know my opinion: we are all a pack of scoundrels 
together.” 

“ My cousin and I are much obliged to you,” said 
Etheredge, bowing. Gorewell asked himif he remained 
in town during the Easter recess. 

“T am going to see Lord Seton,” answered Etheredge. 

“ Say, rather,” cried Gorewell, “to see his fine house, 
his pictures, his stud, and his hot-houses: Seton himself 
is not worth going to see.” 

«“ Something in that,” returned Etheredge. : 

“IT knew you would say so,” observed his friend ; “ for 
it is very well known you think as I do about most men, 
great and little: for think notI exclude the little. Here! 
here’s a charming proof of their pure simplicity ;” and 
he pulled out a newspaper, which he said had diverted 
him more than he could have hoped. 

It was the reported case of a man who, being sued for 
a debt, pleaded that he had formerly committed burglary 
in the louse of his own father, for which he had been 
condemned to be hanged ; but, though only transported, 
the consequence in law was, that he could neither sue 
nor besued, and therefore could not be forced to pay. 

“ What do you think of the rascal?” asked Gorewell. 

* What do you think of his lawyer, who advised him?” 
said Etheredge. 

“ Talking of lawyers,” said Gorewell, “I have just 
received another memento of honesty and virtue in one 
of them, which I shall certainly frame and glaze, and 
bequeath to the British Museum, when I die. I should 
premise, however, that having had some business with 
him as the attorney of another person, I thought I 
would be civil, and ask him to meet his principal at 
dinner.” 

So saying, he pulled out an attorney’s bill, which was 
pretty nearly as follows: 





, 


ae ¢ 

«“ To reading your letter, asking metodinner, 0 6 8 

Answering ditto, that I would come, 0 6 8 
Taking a journey of thirty miles to your coun- 
try seat, to propose your employing me in- 
stead of your present attorney, who could 


not serve you so well—which you refused, 5 5 0 
Loss of time, oe @ 
Writing several letters, combating your argu- 

ments against employing me, oe 6 
Postage of your three letters declining my of- 

fers, 6s. 8d. each, ee ee 

£12 4 4 


“ N. B.—If this is thought too much, though allowable 
in law, I will submit to take 10 guineas.” 


IT must leave the reader to judge with what laughter 
this admirable composition was read. Etheredge de- 
clared it perfect ; and said the bill deserved to be paid on 
account of the genius it exhibited. 

“ The best of it is,” said Gorewell, ‘that, on my re- 
fusing, the fellow has actually commenced an action for 
the money, and disinterestedly advises me to pay it, as, 
to continue the contest would only increase his costs. 
I am now on the way to Lincoln’s Inn, to consult how 
to shape my defence. Was not Lord Halifax right, then, 
when he said, ‘It is the fools and knaves that make the 
wheels of the world turn; and if a man were to call 
every thing by its right name, he could hardly walk the 
streets without being knocked down.’ I have entered 
this case in the first class of a list of worthics whose 
merits I record while in the world, in order to enlighten 
it when I pass out of it.” 

As we were congratulating Mr. Gorewell on this ac- 
cession to his list, his eye caught that of a gentleman 
who seemed to be snuffing the scent of fresh grass with 
great avidity and satisfaction. 

“ These are the pleasures of Nature,” said he to Gore- 
well; “and they are mine. How much preferable to all 
those you office-people ever enjoy! and always in the 
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itself?” and then, with an air of great complacency, he 
walked on. 

«“ Now, to hear that fellow,” said Gorewell to Ether- 
edge, “ you would suppose him a philosopher, as indepen- 
dent as Diogenes. Was there ever such a contradiction, 
with his ‘ambition,’ and his ‘happy poor?’ Were he 
really poor, he would die of envy of every rich man he 
saw; as he now almost does at every man with a title, or 
in office. All his life long he has been in a constant 
struggle to raise himself to a level with those above him 
in station; in which, not to succeed, was bitter mortifi- 
cation. His long sought object was office, and high Lon- 
don society ; and failing in both, he wrote a moral essay 
on the pleasures of the country, as the only pleasures 
fit for a wise man. But, oh, strange contradiction! He 
will sentimentalise by the hour with elegant-minded 
women, and almost believe himself when he does so; 
yet go home and pass the evening with a fat Dutch vrau, 
his housekeeper, who talks and smells of nothing but 
herrings.” 

Here Etheredge and myself burst irresistibly into 
laughter, which interrupted this interesting picture, and 
the interruption was continued by meeting one of the 
highest and best of our nobles. 

«“ Come,” said Etheredge, “there, at least, goes one 
who does not belong to Lord Halifax’s classification of 
fool and knave ; which he, and you too, seem to think 
compose the world. Even you reckon him the soul of 
honour, and must think him incapable of bribery, or of 
being bribed, either by money or ambition.” 

« As to the first,” replied Gorewell, « ask his election- 
eering agents before you decide. With respect to the 
last, I agree as to the money and ambition, which is 
saying a great deal; but with all that, (and he here 
screwed up his mouth,) Iam not so sure of his imma- 
culateness in other respects, if you know how to ap- 
proach him.” 

« And by what means ?” asked Etheredge. 

“ Find out his ruling passion,’ answered Gorewell, 
(“I own he keeps it well guarded,) and try him by 
flattery.” 

“ He is too wise to have one,” said Etheredge, “ or if 
he has, too properly proud even to let it appear.” 

“ Godolphin was wise, too, and justly conscious of 
integrity,” returned Gorewell, “ yet he cared not to be 
praised for either.” 


“ Who would not praise Patricio’s high desert ; 
His hand unstained, his uncorrupted heart ; 
His comprehensive head, all interests weighed, 
All Europe saved, yet Britain not betrayed ? 
He thanks you not—his pride is in piquet ; 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet.” 








power of the happy poor. But when will ambition sate 


« And what is Lord 
of his public services ?” 

Gorewell put his finger to his mouth, and whispered — 
«“ Walls have ears, you know, and so may trees; but 
flatter him on his taste, and his powers in pleasing the 
ladies, and see whether he is a Cato.” 

“ There is no making any thing of you to-day,” said 
Etheredge ; “ you are absolutely incorrigible.” 

As our way, however, lay in the same direction as his, 
through the park, we joined company, and I proposed 
no small pleasure to myself in observing the bilious ex- 
udations of this my new acquaintance. I was soon 
gratified. We passed a person reading on one of the 
benches, whose countenance, as he read, displayed the 
most perfect complacency I had ever seen. It seemed 
approbation itself; and I could not help observing upon 
the happiness of the author, in giving such evident plea- 
sure to his reader. 

“« It is the author himself,” said Gorewel!, with a most 
Sardonic grin: “he is reading one of his own compo- 
sitions ; and he admires his work in print, as a lady just 
dressed admires her figure in a glass. See with what a 
smile he has finished that page ; how proudly he shuts 
the book, and with what elasticity he rises to pursue his 
walk. He seems to tread in air. I am afraid his pub- 
lisher will rue it, when the next edition comes out !” 

«“ But who have we here?” cried Etheredge, on the 
rapid approach of not less than three carriages and four ; 
all in the same livery, arms, mantles, and supporters, 
and driving furiously towards the bridges. 

“ He is Lord ,” said Gorewell, “ who seems in 
such a hurry to get abroad, that one would suppose his 
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creditors were all pursuing him athome. But it is alway 
a inark of greatness to be in a hurry. A man of power 
title, or wealth, cannot consent to any thing like tran 
quillity ; it would confound him too much with th 
‘Oi Tlcaase So at least think their couriers, postilions, 
and tuotmen. I beseech ye tell me, you who ate phi- 
losophers, why greatness is supposed to consist in mov- 
ing either faster or slower than other men ?” 

“ Of the two,” answered Etheredge, “I should think 
the ‘ solemn step and slow’ best denoted the pomp and 
importance of the mover.” 

‘Both are ridiculous,” said Gorewell, “but particu- 
larly the first. This Lord has no cause 
whatever for being in a hurry ; Le knows not even where 
he is going. That is to be determined at Mons. Des- 
sein’s at Calais, if it be not postponed till he gets to 
Brussels. Then, again, two of his carriages are occu- 
pied by his suite, and even his bed, and the material of 
his kitchen; for he is greatly above trusting to the re- 
sources of filthy foreigners.” 

“ He is rich, and high titled,” said I, venturing a word, 
“and perhaps may think his luxury does good, by spread- 
ing his wealth in the world.” 

“I doubt the wealth,” replied Corewell, “ for the man 
at this moment has left one minister, and truckled to 
airother, for a very poor place. As to his notion of the 
utility of his luxury to avy one but himself, I much mis- 
take him if ever he was capable of thinking to such an 
extent. If he were a Roman emperor, indeed, like An- 
tony, or had the genius for luxury of Alcibiades, I would 
forgive him: for perhaps his luxury might be gilded-by 
telents ; but distinguished for nothing but as Emperor oi 
Humdrum, he is a mere insect with golden wings, with- 
ou! even the power of buzzing.” 

1 was struck with this severity of Gorewell, and 
Etheredge told him he was worse than ever. At this 
moment a gentleman (if he was one) passed, who seemed 
He was 


——, now, 


the very persenification of the shabby genteel. 
well made, but his coat, which had more dust than nap 


upon il, seemingly because to dust would certainly be to 
rend it, was buttoned close from the bottom to the chin, 
as if to leave in doubt the question, whether his shirt 


was clean. or whether he bad any shirt at all. A much 
worn hat and trousers completed the costume of a man 
ser mingly abandoned by the world. Yet there was a 
fire in his eye which looked as if it could not be quenched. 
He walked with a firm step and an erect body, though, 
as he saw Gorewell, he turned his head away, not as in 


fear, but as if he himself wished to avoid being accosted, 
A tinge of red also mounted into his sallow cheek as he 
did it. We watched him out of sight, when Gorewell, 


with some compassion, exclaimed—* You will scarcely 
believe that that person was born to a handsome compe- 
and might even now be comfortable if he pleased. 
had an excellent education, and has the brightest 
parts. He was my schoolfellow ; but I knew he would 
never forgive me if I bad noticed him in company. He 
is now taking his solitary walk—probably the only din- 
ner he will have: yet if he had five guineas in his 
pocket, he would spend them in a hot supper and punch, 
in the garret he inhabits, with half a dozen vagabonds 


tence, 


He 


has 


like himself.” 

“Js this your man of education and parts?” cried 
Etheredge. 

«“ Even so,” answered Gorewell; “he might have 
made his fortune over and over again bythem. His con- 
versation is so delightful, if he pleases; his mind teems 
with so many original and acquired ideas; his classical 
knowledge and taste are so good, and his mode of com- 
niunicating himself so clear, that the rich Lord 8. once 
gave bim his table and £300 a year, not as tutor, but 
merely as a conversational companion to his son.” 

«“ What could have made him forfeit it?” was asked. 

«Tdleness !” replied Gorewell, “sheer and sensual 
idleness, or rather indolence ; to say nothing of a hatred 
of the smallest restraint, amounting almost to insanity. 
The offer of Lord 8. was, of all other things that could 
befall him, what he was most fit for, and we thought 
would most like. The moment he got it he drooped, be- 
came impatient, restless, and jealous; a bore to himself 
and every body else, particularly his pupil. The table 
was excellent, the company good ; yet would he so yield 
to his crapulency and love of license, that he would treat 
low companions with cheese and porter at a neighbour- 
ing public house. Meantime he seemed to have forgot- 
ten the condition of his service—conversation ; for his 





| from want of present relief, 1 named a sum, not incon- 


| able, and it would therefore be thrown away.’ 
| has lived since, I know not; 














| young charge scarcely evér got a word from him. Yet 
| he rode and walked by himself a great deal. When re- 
| monstrated with upon this, he said he had not sold him- 
| self; and his indignation, of which he had a fair portion, 
| kindling, be threw up his office—and behold him here !” 
| «Did he take to nothing else?” asked Etheredge. 
| « Did want drive him to nothing ?” 

“Yes! to enlist.” 

« Enlist !” 

| «Even so, and it was then perhaps that he received 
| the best lesson he ever had, from the restraints that were 
imposed upon him; and he would have deserted, and 
probably been shot, but for another extraordinary cir- 
cumstance.” 

« Pray let us have it.” 

“ He was sentry at an inn door where his officers were 
quartered. They were literary, and their wine made 
them talk of Anacreon. There was a dispute about a 
passage which they could not settle. His captain said 
he Would cail up one who knew more about it than all 
of them put together; and, to their astonishment, he 
sent for the sentry, who explained it with ease. ‘Io end 
a long story, they asked his history, and though he did 
not deserve it, clubbed interest and purses to obtain his 
discharge.” 

“ Wonders will never cease,” we exclaimed. 

“The greatest is to come,” replied Gorewell: “ for 
expostulating with him as a friend, and willing to save 
him if I could, I proposed the fairest undertakings to 
him, afl of which he eluded ; till thinking it might arise 


siderable for me, which I told him I would hold at his 
service. His answer was memorable: ‘Keep your 
money ; I will not’swindle you; which I should do if I 
took it, knowing that my grossness and folly are incur- 
How he 
but it is not a bad maxifn 
to let people, if they must go tu the devil, do it in their 
own way.” 

We were really affected by this remarkable history, 
and passed some time in silent reflection, when our at- 
tention was engaged by two promising looking young 
men, who saluted Gorewell as they passed. 

« Two boys I am disposed to like,” said Gorewell. 

“ They are eminently fortunate,” said Etheredge. 

«“ Why, they deserve something for their independ- 
ence,” returned the cynic, if cynic we can now call 
hin: ; “ for they have neither of them bread and cheese 
of their own, yet each has lately given up a tolerable 
situation—one, because he did not like his patron; the 
other, because his patron liked him.” 

“ Paradoxical enough, and the last rather extraordi- 
nary,” observed Etheredge. 

“ Yes! but what would you have a young fellow do, 
whose master never let him alone ; and not content with 
strict office hours, pinned him to his sleeve, as a wife 
sometimes ties her husband to her apron strings? He 
could neither eat, drink, nor sleep, walk or ride, without 
first asking leave of his patron, who was jealous of his 
altentions, and could or would do nothing without him, 
public or private. Moreover, having the cacoethes scri- 
bendi upon him, he kept him up half of every night in 
coining phrases, and mending sentences: what Voltaire 
used to call washing the King of Prussia’s dirty linen.” 

« And what was the fate of your other fiiend !” asked 
Etheredge. 

«“ Why, there was a lady in the case.” 

«O! then I am answered.” 

«“ Not as you imagine,” contined Gorewell. “My 
friend was a little secretary to a great one, whose wife 
complained that he would not convey lace and silk in 
his franks for her; and, moreover, would not walk out 
with the children when the nurses sunned them in the 
park. Last, and not least, that he ate too many sweet- 
meats, and drank.too much tokay, when there was com- 
pany ; all which was allowed without reproof by the 
patron, who, between ourselves, was himself patronised, 
or, in other words, governed by his wife.” 

Etheredge then changing the conversation, asked 
Gorewell why they had not seen him lately at G 
louse ? 

« The owner,” returned Gorewell, “ may answer that 
question. He bores me with-Newmarket and the Racing 
Calendar ; and what was said at White’s, or done at 
Tattersall’s: then his wife oi 













“Yes! She talks teapots and B 
think her drawing-room Hanway yard; 
pots, she showed me seventeen of them all in 
would have told me the history of every one o Theat, 
had I not escaped.” 

“ Reason enough,” observed Etheredge, “for leaving 
them off. But what has that worshipper of vellum and 
broad margins, Sir Elziver Page, done to you; for he 
told me you had left him off too? Yet he has a fine 
library, on which I know he used to consult you.” 

“O! [have cut him as a book man, ever since he 
told me he had got a bargain of an Herodotus, Grono- 
vius edition, with Variorum’s notes.” 

“ But you no doubt continue your intimacy with 
Lord Pindar,” said Etheredge, “ he too does not bore you?” 

«“ There are different sorts of bores,” answered Gore- 
well, shaking his head. “What do you think of his 
asking me to fix a day to give my advice on an epic 
poem he was writing, in twelve cantos, on the ‘ Partici- 
pation of Poland ?’” 

“Oh, dreadful!” returned Etheredge. “But I did 
not know he was a poet, as well as a dabbler in prose.” 

“ Nor I till now; but the reason is best of all,” said 
Gorewell, “ and I, itseems, was the unhappy cause of it.” 

“You astonish me,” answered Etheredge: “« What 
have you not to answer for ?” 

“T am as innocent as the child unborn,” said Gore. 
well; “but you shall hear. Last year he insisted upon 
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my reading his two volumes quarto, on ‘The True Na- 
ture of Government.’ I dipped into them to oblige him, 
but unfortunately told him I thought his genius did not 
suit prose. ‘In that case,’ as he told me afterwards, < it 
must suit poetry ; or I shall have no genius at all.’” 

« Admirable !” we cried; and Gorewell having madé 
his hits for the morning, took his leave, to gather mere 
food for his bitter fancy, at Lincoln’s Inn. 

“ He is quite a Heraclitus,’ I remarked, when m4 
separated, i 

“ Rather Democritus,” said Etheredge; “for he was 
not always thus sour, though irritable enough. I re- 
member him*much like other men of the world—with 
which he had not then quarreled; and when he wore! 
a hat, manners, and opinions not distinguished from the| 
rest.” 

«“ And what has changed him ?” said I. 

“ Disappointment: not in love, not in ambition, but 
in friendship. He thought himself ill treated by bis 
earliest friend ; and being of a very high spirit, revenged 
himself by scorning him, and at length all mankind.” 
“I bad hoped for something more respectable,” said I, 
“ however erroneous, as a cause for so great a change. 
But what ’s the history ?” 

“He was a sort of Cassius,” continued Etheredge; 
“born free as Cesar, had fed as well, and could bear 
the winter’s cold as well as he;’ but he could not, any 
more than Cassius, bear to see ‘Cesar a god, and him- 
self a wretched creature, that must bend his body if 
Cesar carelessly but nod on him.’ In short, he and 
Fortunatus were school-fellows and fellow-collegians, 
both romantic enough to swear eternal friendship on the 
banks of the Isis, where, as I have sometimes heard him 
repeat, at first with tears in his eyes— 


‘ Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 

They drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds his sultry horn.’ 


In other words, they had the same studies and pursuits, 
and, as they thought, the same dispositions and views; 
and happy were those days. No lurking suspicion or 
fear of change then tainted their purity of feeling, or 
checked the full tide of their confidence and affection. 
And yet, though their occupations and amusements were 
the same, the real characters they thought so alike, were 
essentially different. One was pliant, if not dissembling ; 
the other open, if not intractable. One was more vain, 
than proud ; the other more proud than vain. Gorewell 
had fortune, but wanted connection ; his friend, high 
connections but little fortune. One—as the old Marquis 
of Winchester said of himself, after being thirty years 
treasurer to Henry VII. and Henry VIII., Mary, and 
Elizabeth—was ‘ortux a salice ;’ the other decidedly 
‘ex quercu.’* But little as this was discoverable to 








*The reason given by Winchester himself for his 





« What! another lady !” 


success. 
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Both took to politics; but the friend took the lead 
in rank, though Gorewell performed more essential duty. 
All thought Gorewell’s services deserved promotion ; his 
friend got it without service. Jealousy began, and the 
Isis vows were forgotten. Gorewell remained a subaltern, 
his friend became a minister. 

“« Here all was at an end. Gorewell’s superiority was 
allowed, but felt to be onerous; Fortunatus’ slight of it 
was resented as an affront. There were changes of of- 
fice in a change of parties. Fortunatus’ connection kept 
him in power; he was even consulted as to Gorewell, 
and Gorewell was thrown overboard. Fortunatus was 
condemned, abused, and despised ; Gorewell was praised, 
esteemed, and turned out. From that moment, as a 
natural consequence, though he had so often -filled the 
public eye, he was neglected and forgotten; and having 
asked a favour, not for himself, but another, was refused. 
But do not be surprised at this, for you have here only 
an epitome of very common transactions among those 
who are supposed to be the leaders of mankind. All 
that we can say is, let not the youth, before he sees the 
world, confide in his own strength, or in other men’s 
after he gets into it.” 

« You have given me,” said I, “a very fearful, but I 
trust not an absolutely exact picture of even the political 
world, where it is said every thing is 





‘So slippery that the fear’ s as bad as falling.’ ” 


« Would I could say,” returned Etheredge, « that the 
icture is false, or that it is not applicable to other divi- 
ions of life, as well as the political! You are surely, 
owever, not such a tyro as to wonder that when service 
ias done what was expected of it, and is no longer 
vanted, the servant is abandoned even to oblivion, unless 

he has resources of his own, like Gorewell. But, un- 
luckily, those resources, though they must ever rescue 
him from insignificance, are not of a character to make 


the time, it told afterwards in the world. | 





friends; and, accordingly, from the turn he has taken, 
he is more feared than loved.” 

«It is lamentable,” said I, « that so much intrinsic | 
merit as we see there should be shipwrecked, and such a | 
man sink into a humorist, while Fortunatus Be 

« Has greatness thrust upon him,” coutinued Ether- | 
edge. “ But ‘it is the bright day brings forth the adder ;’ 
so thought Brutus when he resolved to kill Cesar, and | 
so thinks Gorewell when he rails at mankind. ‘There, | 
however, goes Moroso, a railer of a very different kind, | 
in comparison to whom, Gorewell is good-nature itself. 
Indeed, Gorewell, though a severe censor, is any thing 
but really ill-natured. His blame is at the world at 
large, or of known crimes, or proved demerits : ‘ bis tax- | 
ing, therefore, like a wild goose, flies unclaimed by any 
man.’ But Moroso, of whom I would advise you to be 
cautious, makes every thin rsonal. His sneer would 
be deadly, and his bite a serpent’s, but that his defama- 
tion and abusive tongue are so well known as to be pro- | 
verbial, and he therefure wants one necessary ingredient 
to make it efficacious—Truth. If he could speak you 
fair he would ; but only the better to deceive you, while 
preparing an attack to be made upon you in public or in 
private, unawares. Luckily his looks as well as his 
nature prevent him from even assuming the appearance 
of honesty ; and as the matchless impudence of Chartres 
exempted him from the charge of hypocrisy, so the in- 
nate venom of Moroso takes from him all possibility of 
feigning. Thus he stands confessed in all his ugliness ; 
the loud denouncer of every thing public, and the malig- 
nant calumniator of every thing private.” 

“ You frighten me,” said I. “ But why, if the danger 
be so visible, counsel me to beware of him ?” 

“T only wish you to shun him,” replied Etheredge, 
“as Gulliver did the Yahoos, who climbed trees in order 
the better to scatter their filth upon those below. Be 
assured that Moroso is a thorough Yahoo, ~ But let us 
come to pleasanter things. Where do you dispose of 
yourself at dinner to-day ?” 

“Tn a family,” said I, “« where I am told I shall have 
food for observation: the C. s.” 

The C s were celebrated, as they said themselves, 
for small, but the most select parties in London, C—— 
had been twice to Paris to get his cook, who would not 
engage, except upon a promise that, when a turtle was 
to be drest, he should be allowed the juice of nine hams 
as a stimulant to the sea monster. With this, C 

















pire. His wife, upon the strength of a thousand a year 
pin-money, an opera-box, and lace of ten guineas a yard, 
which all the world went to see, thought so too. 

Upon this occasion the C s resolved to outdo 
theniselves, and sup in the Apollo. They gave out that 
they had merely a few intimate friends, among whom, 
on account of some electioneering interest of my father, 
I was allowed to be a visiter. The recherche, however, 
could not be for me; neither was it for the Marquis of 
Wilmington, though he had kindly, they said, promised 
to come. It was the Marchioness and Lady Laura their 
daughter, who were the deities to whom this worship 
was to be offered. So my tact discovered, in the quartet 
of an hour (that malignant star to an Englishman) be- 
fore dinner. The dear marchioness and charming Laura, 
whose acquaintance Mrs, C had made at Spa, had 
promised to come to them in a family way, when they 
returned to England; but so much were they engaged, 
they had not been able to comply till now. The lady 
of the house, whose apparent composure had assuined a 
doubtful hue for somé time at the non-arrival of her 
guests, absolutely turned pale when the pendule on the 
chimney struck half-past eight. 

“Dear me! I hope no accident! 
was always so punctual to four. 
people—” 

At that moment the welcome knock was heard, and 
all was hushed, except by Mrs. C desiring one of 
the lady guests, the wife of a double millionaire of the 
city, whom she had invited on purpose to show her the 
Wilmingtons, to observe whether she ever saw manners 
so charming, so affable, and every way so perfect as 
those of the marchioness and Lady Laura? *'The door 
opened, and Mrs. C advanced with eagerness to 








Yet at Spa she 
Well! these fine 











meet her friends, and all our expectations (my own in | 


particular,) were on tiptoe. 
and Mrs, C 
had favoured her, and that the meditated display (for 
such I found it now fo be, to say nothing of the nine 
hams,) had failed. 

The marquis, a portly and rather loud man, assured 





his hostess that it was not his lady’s fault, but that of | 


a terrible and sudden attack on the trachea, which some- 
times turned, he said, to quinsey ; of which she had, 
unfortunately, a particular dread ; so that she sometimes 
would give up the duchess her mother’s parties, to avoid 
danger. 
langer. 


Spa friend.” 
“T am most truly sorry,” said Mrs. C——, (and the 
truth of the sorrow was certainly not feigned.) “ But 


What was our surprise, | 
’s grief, to find that the marquis alone | 


I admitted the cogency of this; and her partner claim- 
ing her, I remained in her place to watch her further 
progress, and in this occupation was found by Etheredge. 

“ You are not the first man,” said my shrewd mentor, 
“ who has watched the movements of that very charming 
person, to whom, I observe, you have been paying close 
attention ; nor am I surprised at it,” 

« Truly,” I replied, “ I am very much obliged to you 
for taking such an interest in me. It does not arise, I 
trust, from your thinking me in danger from her charms. 
In truth, I own I had a particular reason for watching 
her just now :” and retiring with him into a recess, in 
which the rest of the brilliant throng were too busy to 
join us, [ recounted all that had passed at the dinner 
visit at Mrs. C ’s, which I owned I could not twnake 
out. “I cannot believe,” said I, “that with such inge- 
nuous looks and manners, so much beauty and such ac- 
complishments as seem to belong to Lady Laura, there 
can be any thing dishonest, or even capricious in her.” 

« You are still halfa century, I see, behind the world,” 
replied Etheredge ; “thanks to your country education, 
(for I do not call Oxford any thing.) Watch a little 
longer, and perhaps you may change your opinion. 
Meanwhile, shall I tell you the short dialogue I have 
just overheard between her and her mother, after her 
partner had resigned her to her care? She had been 
dancing, you see, with Sir George ——, a man of some 
consequence, and the husband of a peeress in her own 
right, but whom, having come late, she had accepted 
only faute de mieux. She danced indolently enough ; 
her mother remarked it, and asked why she had been so 
inanimate ?” 

“«¢ My dear mamma,’ said she, ‘how can you be so 
blind? Do you think I would dance my hair out of 
curl fora married man?’ So much for her dignity ! 
Then as to Mra. C——, she is not the first to whom 
these Wilmingtons (and, indeed, many others to other 
C s) have thought it proper to be civil abroad, and 
slight at home. There are, however, two sides in this 
as in every thing else.” 

«“ Your meaning,” said I, 

«“ Why that Mrs. C—— is but rightly served, after 
all. She was originally an absolute tradeswoman; nay, 
stare as you will, located in a distant province, and mar- 
ried fir her beauty by a rich country manufacturer, who 
was chen not so rich as he afterwards became. They 








| removed to town, where they found nothing wanting but 

“T assure you,” continued he, “she has been nursing | ' : 
it the whole day, in the hope of waiting upon her old | 
| first of their class, preferred a second, or even a third, or 


dear Lady Laura! what has detained her? I had hoped | 


to have been favoured. 
trust !” 

“Ob, no!” replied the marquis, “I ought to have re: | 
membered ; but, as you know, she is so good a daughter, 
she could not think of leaving her mother while so ill.” 

Mrs, C wished that Lady Laura liad not been | 
quite so good a daughter: but asked with as much con- | 
cern as she could, “« Wheiber Lady Wilmington kept | 
her bed ?” 

« Not positively her bed,” said the marquis: « but the | 
sofa—never stirs from the sofa ;—they are both, indeed, 
very, very sorry.” 

«They were always good,” returned Mrs. C 
with much concern, and some mortification in her coun- | 
tenance ; but whether for the marchioness’s trachea, 
or the loss of her company, I could not exactly make 
out. 

That evening I went to a ball at Carlton house, and | 
to my astonishment, who should I find but Lady Laura, | 
whom I congratulated upon it, as I supposed it indicated | 
that ber mother was recovered, 

“She is in the next room,” said the. young lady ; 
* but, indeed, she is very ill; only as I had moped with 
her, she said, the whole day, she insisted upon my com- 
ing here; and having in vain sought for a chaperon, 
came herse!f, though so poorly. She is, indeed, a very 
good mamma.” 

«“ And Mrs C 

“Oh! we were very fond of her at Spa; and she is 
very rich, and dresses most expensively, and all that; 
but somehow or other, this London is so large a place, 
and there are so many engagements, that one has not | 
time to see one’s friends,” 


She is not afraid of quinsey, I 








” 





| tice, 


high society ; and not contenting themselves (for C—— 
was as great a fool in this as his wife,) with being the 


fourth place, in a higher one. For this object they 
adopted a plan, not at all uncommon with persons of 
this character, and made one of the many rich English 
obscures, who fly from one end of the continent to the 


} other, to make their way, on the score of their display, 


to the society of foreign princes, and such of the haute 
noblesse of their own country as they can catch. These 
last serve them as they deserve: they accept their 
homage—not the less agreeable by from the 
owners of three, perhaps four traveling-carriages, and a 
dozen servants—but as soon as they return to the true 
scene of action, London, all is altered, and the awkward 
position arises to know how to drop them without down- 
. . ” + 
right affront. 

I made Etheredge a low bow upon this his clear ex- 


coming 


| position of the motives of petty ambition; acknowledged 


him as my master in the art of developing characters ; 
and hoped he would continue his pastoral care of my 
education, which, I agreed with him, had been so much 


| prejudiced by the opposite views of my father. 


A gentleman now passed by, in the suite of one of the 
princes, of a singularly retired manner; unlike most of 
the company, rather shrinking from, than courting, no- 
He was silent, but by no means stately ; serious 
in his look, mien, and manner, but markedly respectful 
to all who spoke to him. 

“Tt is Mr. Sedley,” said Etheredg 
George.” ‘ 

“The most modest person,” I observed, “I ever re- 
member to have seen.” 

“ The vainest man alive,” 
his modesty, which is often the worst of all vanities. 
There is not one of the persons before whom he seems 
so retiring, to whom he does not think himself superior. 
At a dinner, you can never get him in or out of a room 
before you; and he is sure to take the lowest place at 


e, “or rather, Sir 


said Etheredge: “ vain of 
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the table, being as sure of being called to the top ; which 
if he is, he makes a thousand excuses; if not, sits dog- 
gedly silent.” 

“ He must be very foolish,” said I. 

“On the contrary,” said Etheredge, “ he is a very sen- 
sible person, and might be most estimable but for this 


nonsense. He is a Grand Cross of a foreign order, but 


never wears it; and professes to be sadly ashamed of | 


being forced to appear in that fine coat he has on.” 

Lady Laura now again came near us, and looked so 
well, end was so well dressed, that I could not help ob- 
serving, I could scarcely believe in such a harsh opinion 
as Etheredge professed to have of her; as a proof of 
which, I bade him remark the numerous band of 
homagers that surrounded her. 

«She is in her element,” said he, “ in public; and 
even in her boudoir she might charm you with her music, 
dazzle you with her paintings, talk to you in tolerable 
French, a little in Italian, and a little in German ; and 
yet send you away with impressions—” 

“ T’oo dangerous, perhaps, for my peace !” 

“ Not so; though it might be, but for one little 
want—” 

«“ For Heaven's sake, what ?” 

“ Mind !” 

« Astonishing !”’ 

«“ Not so, again; for, from her example, I am per- 
suaded that a woman may sing like Grassini, play like 
Kalkbrenner, dance like Mercandotti, and even talk 
Goethe, without that essential requisite for all that can 
1aake her valuable as a companion—mind. Lady Laura 
has a certain quantity of what is called talent; but she 
would read Shakspeare through, without an observation. 
Ske has passed her life, to quote an observing French- 


Isabels in such circles as these, that a person not know- 
ing her may be deceived. But (as the children say) 
you burn already.” 

«“ What! in white, with roses in her hair ?” 

“Go on,” said he, fixing his eye upon a lady, as if 
enchanted. 

“That hair,” I continued, “auburn; but with the 
finest dark eyes imaginable.” 

“ You burn,” said he, “I tell you; but go on.” 

“ And then a shape, a form, a motion, a walk, so 
graceful, yet so retiring—so commanding, yet so mo- 
dest !” 

«“ Excellent !” cried he. 

«“ But with a look,” I added, “that crowns all the 
rest with sweetness ; and altogether, such a combination 
of high quality and natural simplicity as I never before 
saw.” 

“My dear fellow,” exclaimed Etheredge, “I could 
embrace you for this animated picture of the person I 
admire most, and could love best in the world!” And 
with that he sighed deeply. 

“ Could love!” 

“ Yes, could, but dare not. Poor Lady Laura! I see 
you have already forgotten her for Isabel. How easy to 
do so! the one all semblance, the other all reality; the 
one the show-glass of fashion, and of that only; the 
other the pride of nobility and nature conjoined.” 

“ Your distinction,” said I, “is as forcible as it is 
eloquent ; and as I see more of her, I think you have 
not said enough.” 

“ She is, indeed, a perfect lady,” observed he: « formed 
to be, as now, the grace and ornament of the most daz- 
zling court in Europe. What would you have said, had 
you seen her as I first did, among walks and flowers, 





man, ‘a étudier l’art de substituer la beauté de conven- 
tion, a la beauté primitive et simple de la nature.’* She | 
would sit up all night at a concert; but close her window | 
if the nightingale was there. She doats upon admiration, 
especially in public; yet if you talked to her of the plea- 
sures of mutual attachment in retreat, she would not 
understand you. In short, if she marries, it will be {rq 
the same reason that her mother married her father—in 
order to get rid of him.” 

I laughed at this ridicule, yet Jid not like it; but all 
remonstrance was prevented by th: approach of a-lady, 
so overbearing in her beauty, that she was sometimes 
christened the “ Countess of Stare.’’t+ « Here, however, 
comes one,” said I, “ who looks, should you attack her, 
as if she would give you your own, See how she dashes 
round the circle, looking any thing but tranquillity. Her 
eyes have a keenness amounting to ferocity ; she appears 
to challenge, to gasp for notice, and sets both men and 
women, and almost royalty itself, at defiance.” 

« You paint her well,” said Etheredge: “ she has not 
even Lady Laura’s artificial manners. So far she is 
honest; and because she was once told her eyes were 
basilisks, she seems to think she can strike people 


dead. She 


‘ O’ersteps the modesty of Nature.’ 


Alas! How are those women mistaken who do so! 
She is the ‘ Dorinda’ of Garth, 


‘ Whose sparkling wit and eyes 
United cast too fierce a light, 
Which blazes high, but quickly dies, 
Pains not the heart, but hurts the sight.’ ” 


« Why, what severity is this?” said I, half angry at 
his being so splenetic; to say nothing of his abuse of 
Lady Laura. “The women, I see, will get nothing of 
you to-night; you are an absolute cynic. Is there really 
no one, in all this numerous and splendid bevy, that can 
claim your good word ?” 

«“ Yes! there is one,” cried he, with emphasis ; and I 
almost thought, with a sigh; “ and if there were more 
like her—with Swift, for the sake of Arbuthnot—I would 
burn my travels.” 

« Am Ito seek for her,” asked I, “ amidst all this 
brilliancy, or will you point her out ?” 

“ Seck, and you will find,” said he; “ for you cannot 
mistake ; though I avow there are so many pseudo Lady 





* P’Olbreuse, ou Homme du Siécle. 

{ Positively, on the word of an honest editor, no al- 
lusion, still less disrespect, to any countess that speils 
her name “ Stair.” 








‘by a forest side or fountain,’ amid vine-clad hills, and 
verdant valleys, herself fresher than the freshest, and 
enjoying Nature, as if Nature’s favourite daughter ? 
Her whole person was then, as_it is now, fragrant with 
youth and health: no ermine so pure, no rose so sweet. 
Her symmetry reminded me of Milton: 


‘Dainty limbs, which Nature lent 
For gentle usage and soft delicacy.’ 


Her looks and breathing, of Shakspeare : 
‘ Your eyes are loadstars, and your tongue sweet air.’ 


Yes! the walks where I first saw her will never be effaced 
from my memory.” 

“This is new, indeed,” I observed, “in you! and 
those portentous words, ‘ could love, but dare not !’ what 
mean they ?” 

«“ Exactly what they imply.” 

« What!” I replied, “is the gallant Etheredge come 
to this ? 


‘ Would’st thou have that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 
And live « coward in thine own esteem, 
Letting I dare not, wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage ?’ ” 


“ Too true,” said he. “ She is, indeed, the ornament 
of life; and he eyed her again, surrounded by the élite 
of the assembly. “ Pray, tell me! you watched Lady 
Laura and her homagers, who were quite as numerous 
as here ; but do you observe no difference ?” 

“It is not easy,” I said, “ where almost every thing 
outward is conventionally the same; but I certainly do 
mark a difference, which, perhaps, would not strike every 
one as it does me.” 

« What is it?” cried he, with eagerness, and as I 
thought with something like a triumph of expectation. 

« There is,” said I, “ a respect, a devotional yet seem- 
ingly kind regard in the one, and something like flip- 
pancy in the other. Lady Isabel’s admirers appear to 
be sincere in their devotion, and to think of her alone; 
Lady Laura’s to address her pour passer le temps, and 
thinking only of themselves,” 

“My dear friend,” cried Etheredge, “you are an 
oracle. It was precisely this sincerity, this devotion of 
respect in the attentions of those who approached her, 
that struck me when first I beheld and loved her ;—for 
both were at the same moment.” 

«This from you!” said I, “who laugh at all the 
world, particularly the lovers in it? At least it cannot 
be an old passion, or we should have known it. Two 


« And you never ¢o/d your love ?” 

«“ Never spoke to her in my life.” 

“ How is this ?” cried I, more and more amazed. 

«“T would not even"be introduced.” 

« Nay, now, I cannot understand you.” 

« All prudence, I assure you,” returned he. “In the 
first place,-the sister of a marquis, though he had been 
my early friend, could never be made for a miserable 
baronet ; and something told me that mere acquaintance 
would never satisfy me, for I should instantly desire 
more. In the next place, she is now not two and twenty, 
I two and thirty. Last and not least, she is as beloved 
for her amenity, as worshiped for her beauty ; I, feared, 
and probably detested, for supposed misanthropy, though 
any thing but a misanthrope. No! ] knew how little 
I had to hope, and studiously avoided her intimacy. To 
tell the truth, too, I have enquired much about her since, 
with the charitable view of discovering some fault which 
might cure me; but I cannot find even an imperfection. 
She has the curse of the gospel upon her, for every body 
speaks well of her. It was of her certainly that La 
Bruyere wrote by anticipation, two hundred years ago. 
that touching description which so wound into my heart 
that I swore I would never marry until I met with the 
person of whom it was the prototype.” 

“« Pray, give us the description,” said I. 

“I have long got it by heart,” answered he, “so look 
with all your eyes while I recite it. Ia Bruyere had 
been describing a Lady Laura, when he suddenly broke 
out with this— I] y a dans quelques autres une grandeur 
simple, naturelle, indépendente du geste, et de la dé- 
marche, qui a sa source dans le coeur, et qui est comme 
une suite de leur haute naissance. Un mérite paisidle, 
mais solide, accompagnée de mille vertus qu’elles ne 
peuvent couvrir de toute leur modestie, qui échappent, 
et qui se montrent a ceux qui ont des yeux.” 

«“ This makes up,” said I, “ for half the treasons you 
have uttered against the sex. I now see why you so 
vituperate Lady Laura, whom, as well as so many 
others, you seem to be sacrificing to Lady Isabel’s supe- 
riority ; as Achilles sacrificed his prisoners to the manes 
of Patroclus.” 

“ Lady Isabel,” answered he, “needs no sacrifice to 
make her superiority conspicuous, and perhaps would 
hate me for valuing none because she exceeds every 
body.” 


He would have gone on, but at that moment the ob- 
ject of all this eulogy from him who disapproved of most, 
and praised none, approached leaning on the arm of her 
brother. To say how the modest dignity of her mien 
and manner outshone that of Lady Laura, would only 
be to echo a very general toe High-minded but 
poor Etheredge! his resolution was gone in a moment. 
Nor could I wonder; for being a very old acquaintance 
and fellow-collegian of the marquis, an introduction to 
the sister could not now be avoided, and took place as 
almost of course. Yet it was no common one on either 
side. I was struck, and almost amused, at seeing the 
redoubtable Etheredge, whose discriminating judgment 
and keen eye most persons feared, absolutely abashed. 
He reddened, and even stammered, in uttering the com- 
mon phrases necessary on an occasion, to others so com- 
mon, to him so trying. Not so the object of his admira- 
tion, who, with all the self-possession which he wanted, 
but mingled with that natural sweetness which no other 
woman ever had, reminded him that they had met before 
in scenes very different from this. ‘To this he assented, 
and would have said something about the pastoral val- 
leys, and the banks of the Rhine; but his voice failed, 
and I really feared he was ill. Strange as it appeared, 
at least to me, it was the very sincerity of his admiration 
that was his enemy ; for never did lover present himself 
for a first time to his mistress under such disadvantage. | 
It was therefore with joy that I saw the party pass on, 
after the marquis had begged him to renew their old ac- 
quaintance by visiting him in town. “ As you seem fond 
of the Rhine,” said he, “I will show you some draw- 
ings of it, which I think you will like; and if you do, 
as she knows you are an artist, it will please Lady Isabel, 
whose works in fact they are.” 

This called up an ingenuous blush on the cheek of 
the lady, and completed (if it wanted completion) the 
thraldom and confusion of niy once bold cousin. He 





days perhaps ?” 





seemed, indced, the reverse of Cymon ; for his Iphigenia, 
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instead ofanitiiting him into increased energy, appear- 
i to have damped all that which he really possessed. 


I know not if those who may read this story will like 
it well enough to wish me to proceed. But as I like it 

myself, I shall probably return to it hereafter. At pre- 
sent I hasten to the great subject at large, as it will be 
Jearnedly treated in the second part of these memoirs. 


END OF PART I. 
—~ 
PART II. 
TO THE 


Who, though her modest nature may prevent her disco- 
vering it, was the prototype of the Lady Isabel de- 
scribed in them, these pages are respectfully inscribed. 








OF LOVE. 


LOVERS, COQUETS, MARRIAGE, AND OTHER SUCH MAT~- 
TERS, INTERESTING TO ALL YOUNG PEOPLE, AND 
PERHAPS TO SOME OLD ONES. 


Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 

The power of beauty I remember yet, 

Which once inflam'd my soul, and still inspires my wit. 
DRYDEN. 

I have no doubt that the little incipient love tale with 
which I closed the first part of these my lucubrations, 
willbe thought much the most amusing of all I have 
hitherto presented to the reader; and I apprehend that, 

om its title, this second part will be thought by far the 

most interesting division of my memoirs. As my first 
anecdote, however, relates to myself, I must preface it 
with a confession of which I am not a little ashamed, 
but which truth compels me to make. 

Will the reader be surprised, (if he knows any thing 
of the heart he will not,) that, spite of Etheredge’s ad- 
monitions, I fell in love with Lady Laura? To be sure, 
my mentor was absent on an affair of his own; but he 


ffound me deep on his return. 


Much was to be said for me. The death of an uncle, 
soon after that-of my father, had more than doubled my 
fortune, which was large before; and the Wilmingtons 
were perpetually inviting me. I could not find out 
whether Lady Laura did or did not approve this. I be- 
lieve she thought me not accomplished enough; yet she 
encouraged me. But she was a coquet, and I need say 
no more. Perpetual meetings, and perpetual display, 
added fo this encouragement, did much against me. I 
was but three and twenty, and my fascination came on 
unawares. I forgot all Etheredge’s warnings, or, as I 
thought them, prejudices. “He is too much occupied 
with another,” I said, “ to see her real merit.” In short, 
I grew what is called in love. 

Now every one knows, who knows any thing, that 
this sort of position is reduced to no fixed principle. It 
defies reason, prudence, foresight, or enquiry, to say how 
it comes, and certainly how it goes: for go it does, as 
suddenly as it comes. In short it cannot be analysed, 
though it may be described ; and I only pretend to de- 
scribe, 

What says La Bruyere? “ L’amour nait brusquement, 
sans autre réflexion, par tempérament ou par foiblesse.” 
If so, how can I be blamed for loving Lady Laura? 
“Un trait de beauté nous fixe, nous détermine ;” and 
my authority goes on to say, that while friendship pro- 
ceeds by slow degrees, and requires years of good 
cffices to bring it to perfection, a beautiful face, or a 
beautiful hand, may, in love, effect it in a moment. La 
Bruyere ought to have added, and I wonder he did not, 
that the beautiful face or hand occasioning the fit, de- 
fies, while it Jasts, all antecedent caution ; nay, perhaps, 
or probably, such caution may tend much to produce the 
very dilemma it was intended to prevent. To finish the 
comment, he ought to have told you, that as what he 
was talking of was merely capricious love, it might 
cease as unaccountably as it arose. 


« A look may banish, as a look create.” 


How it is created, when, ‘and to what extent, in what 
given time, and how soon, and from what causes it may 
be extinguished, have escaped all the treatises of all the 
moral philosophers that have written upon human na- 
ture. It is, indeed, not only extraordinary, but baffles 


all reasoning, to make out of what gossamer rs 
and what fineness of texture its web is composed; how 


calls it— 


“« Any thing, of nothing first created ; 
A heavy lightness, serious vanity ; 
Misshapen chaos of well seeming forms ; 
Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health ; 
Still waking sleep, that is not what it is !” 


If this baffled poor Romeo, well may it me, so I give 
that part of the matter up, and confine myself to facts, 
as Bacon confined natural philosophy to experiment. 

My first question then shall be, how is the love we are 
treating of detected ? 

This, perhaps, is the easiest part of the enquiry, un- 


ter let no one, not even Bacon himself, pretend to un- 
derstand, though he may know all the properties of 
quicksilver. But for an unpractised boy or girl, in vain 
do they sometimes think to conceal from themselves the 
growing empire which so pleases them. We may apply 
to them the eloquent passage of Addison, that describes 


selves through the mind when we behold gay scenes of | 
Nature on the return of the spring.” ‘The difference is 
that “every body knows what the spring is, not every 
body what indicates love. 


ed object, nay, at the mere sound of his name, has told 
a secret in a moment which has, perhaps, been kept a 
twelvemonth ; and I once knew an affection disclosed 
by the sudden pause (as sometimes happens) in a gene- 
ral conversation which left an unfortunate pair without 
notice, who instantly dropped their voices and became 
abashed, so as to challenge every,body’s remark. Had 
they boldly continued their subject, they might have es- 
caped ; but their consciousness, and consequent confu- 
sion, betrayed them. 


he played well, but that he played better. Being asked 
whom she meant by the second he, her face became 
suffused, and she hesitatingly named a young soldier 
whom she knew. All the world gave them instantly to 
one another ; and the conclusion was afterwards verified. 

Another lady, still more unlucky, (or lucky, I don’t 
know which,) allowed her secret to escape thus: The 
gentleman, it seems, was diffident ; and, though he had 


One morming he gave her a rose, and modestly asked 
her “If she did not think it sweet ?” 
tion of something else, as modestly answered, “It was 
just as papa pleased.” I need not say they came to- 
gether. 

But the most extraordinary discovery in this chame- 
leon subject which my penetration ever made, was that 
love may not only exist, but be professed, pursued, felt 


again, and yet the lovers be not even acquainted with one 
another at the time. 

told me of his own secret passion for Lady Isabel; secret, 
come to. that interesting part of these memoirs. Mean- 
time, take a picture of what I have asserted. 

Mirabel saw Millamant at a ball. He admired her for 
all that can make a woman ata ball admirable. Yet he 
never saw her before, and did not know even her name. 
He approached, watched, fastened upon her every look 
and motion, followed her round the waltz, or through the 
maze of the quadrille; wherever she is, his eye (a very 
dazzling one) measures her from head to foot, but always 
with respect. It is impossible not to see that Millamant 
has made a conquest, and no despicable one. On his 
side he perceives that his homage is observed, received, 
and, he hopes, not disapproved. There is more airiness 
in her foot, and more grace in her manner, when under 
his gaze, than with any other observer. Their eyes 
meet: there is a little consciousness, and a little con- 
straint on her part. She ventures to think him bold; 
and, to avert his gaze, perhaps to punish him, turns from 
him, and now avoids the part of the room where he takes 
his stand. He is angry: looks at her no more—looks 





. 


at another, with whom he attempts to flirt. But Milla- 


capricious it seems, how weak, how strong, how impos- | 
sible, how easy to break through. But hear Romeo, who | 


less it be the case of a practised coquet; which charac- | 


“ the secret overflowings of gladness which diffuse them- | 


The colouring at the unexpected entrance of a favour- | 


One young lady betrayed herself when talking of the | 
musical talents of a certain gentleman, by simply saying | 


sufficiently shown his passion, had never declared it. | 


She, all expecta- | 


seriously, or abandoned inconsiderately, and renewed | 


Etheredge first opened my eyes to this, in what he | 


but not undiscovered, as we shall see anon, when we | 


[. mant has the advantage ; for, : as she passes, she sees ohiaw 
| again eyeing her, as if to ascertain whether she observed 
him or not. ‘This was dangerous on his part; for it econ- 
vinced her he was not indifferent—and she used him 
| cruelly on that account. Though neither of them yet 
| knows the other, there is thus quite a lover’s quarrel al- 
| ready established between them, which ends as lover's 
quarrels generally do, in greater attention on both sides. 
| All this I saw, and drew judicious inferences for my own 
| guidance. 

| In trying to make Millamant jealous, Mirabel’s was, 
as I said, a hazardous experiment ; for, as he could not 
keep it up, but by looking at her, when he meant to be 
| absorbed by another, she found out his play, and, know- 
ing the game as well as he, beat him. 

All this was dumb show ; but who will not say there 
was love in it, aye, in all its mazes? The sequel proved 
it. They were introduced, grew intimate, naturally 
| explained this very rencontre, and in a month were 
married, 

In a month! you willsay—too soon! Not so, if you 
can believe an honest Irishman I once knew. Dermot 
for the first time met Judy at a fair; treated her; danced 
with her; and the next day, having got her consent, 
went to the priest. Father Murphy did not approve of 
love at first sight—Dermont differed. 

“ Plase your reverence,” said he, “I am bound to you 

| for your advice, but I hope you will excuse me for differ- 

| ing, and thinking my scheme better than yours.” 

«“ Why ?” said the father. 

| Forthis raison,” replied Dermot; «love at first sight 

| sparkles and burns like whiskey; but an ould engage- 
ment is like dead small bare.” 





We have said, that as love may come, so it may go, 
we scarce know why in either case; but when it does 
| go, care should be taken to make all decent in the sepa- 
ration—so that, though there may be no love remaining, 
there shall be a great deal of esteem. ‘The situation is 
not quite so pleasant; but it is better than the éclat of a 
rupture. However, I cannot fail to recollect here the 
| pathetic lamentation of a lively French marquis, who 
| had loved his mistress to distraction, but somehow or an- 
| other cooled off. Calling upon him one day, I asked 
him how his suit to Madame de F. went on. 

“Oh! mon ami,” he replied, “ nous sommes dans 
toutes les horreurs de d’lamitié !” 

“T suppose,” said I, « this friendship will soon turn to 
hate, as love itself very often does.” 

“ Vous vous trompez,” said he; “I did not love her 
enough to hate her.” 

This reply is so full of meaning, and lets in so much 
light upon this intricate subject, that I recommend it to 
the notice and study of all my brother-philosophers. Yet 
even here the friendship of the marquis lasted no longer 
| than was necessary for the decencies to be fulfilled—veri- 

fying in this the “ wise saws and instances” of maxim- 
mongers. 
| There must be a nice diet,” says Halifax, “to keep 
friendship from falling sick.” And again: 
| “Esteem ought to be the ground of kindness, and yet 
| there are no friends that seldomer meet. Kindness is 
apt to be afraid of esteem.” 

“Ce qui fait que la plupart des femmes sont peu 

touchées de l’amitié, c’est qu’elle est fade quand ou a 
senti de |’amour.”* 
With all these French maxims, if you will believe a 
| Frenchman, “Il n’y a qu’un Printems dans l’année.” 
| In England, the variations of climate through the year 
| are proverbial, and there are many springs ; hence, I sup- 
pose, the inconsistency of which I am treating. 

But what a sad digression have I made from Lady 
Laura. Yet love, with all its concomitants, is such a field 
of flowers, that it is impossible to pursue a straight line 
through it. We must stop a little, and gather a little, 
and go out of the way a little; and not be the worse for 
it, I hope, though retarded a little. 

Well, then, I have to confess that, in spite of Ether- 
edge’s cautions, I became in love, downright love, with 
Lady Laura, which, as soon as she perceived, she changed 
her whole conduct, from warm to lukewarm, and from 
lukewarm to cold. My attentions were all thrown away. 
I know not why, but I became painfully certain that she 
would not dance her hair out of curl for me, any more 


* De la Rochefoucauld. 
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than for a married man. 
the warnings I had received: but the worst was, I had 
not spirit enough to break my chain, but resolved to fly. 
Etheredge, now returned from the continent, came luck- 
ily to my support. He opposed my resolution with 
great force; and, it must be owned, for a reason rather 
original. 

«I must quit her,” said I; “ quit her for ever.” 

“ You had better pursue her still more closely,” 
he. 

« You are jesting.” 

“No! ‘Tie yourself to her side; watch her looks still 
more keenly ; observe, study, dive into her mind, such 
as it is; tempt her to disclose all she thinks, feels, and 
knows.” 

«“ What good will that do?” 
peevishly.) 

“It will restore you to yourself.” 

“Impossible !” 

“Infallible! At present you do not love her, 
something else.” 

«“ What?” 

« A mask, which, strip off, and you will recover. 
and you are lost—you will never think otherwise of her; 
remain, and you will find her out.” 

“Surely, cried I; but he cut me short. 

«“ Abstractedly,” said he, “ yes!—individually, no! 
You give Lady Laura, while she keeps you ata distance, | 
credit for a thousand virtues. “Approach, besiege, culti- 
never leave her—and you will find your mistake. 
but are like 


said 


(I asked this somewhat 


but 


” 
absence—— 


vate, 
Perha Ips, In anes you do not wish to find it, 


Hor ict s mad 


man— 


‘Pol. me occidistis amici, 


Non servastis :’ 


and reproach them for having robbed him of happiness 
by curing him of delusion.” 

I was very angry; but more so when he went on. 

‘You say you have sometimes thought you were en- 
couraged. I have no doubt you were, and will be again, 
if she has nothing else upon her hands. 
woul | listen to your tale, your sentiment, 
for ten minutes together: but let 


and your wit ; 
aye! 
bien 
black whiskers, approach, and how soon would all you 
have said be forgotien !” 

I never knew Etheredge so disagreeable ; 
theless, I took his advice. 
her father and mother, 


but, 
I had every opportunity from 
and again from herself: but a few 
wer 
Lady Laura was an accomplished piece of me- 
had polish—even to dazzling; but was 
selfish, empty, and unfeeling—without con- 
without candour, and without mind. 
married, at last, 
bleman, who had paid forty thousand pounds of debt for 
him. Her husband had long been distinguished for gal- 
lantry and expense, and they lived upon the reputation 
of it, now he was upon the wane in both. He was one 
of those handsome egotists, gui se /aissent aimer ; and 
Lady Laura being pretty much of the same character, 
took him for fear of sinking into the wane too. In truth, 
notwithstanding his five and thirty years, he was irre- 
sistible. He had a bold, yet languishing look, an affected 
bend in the neck, and a sleepiness of eye, in which a leer 
seemed always to lurk. In short, Lady Laura pronounc- 
ed him perfect. ‘To be sure he was rather dlasé ; but he 
had the reputation of a host of donnes-fortunes, which 
only made his devotion the more flattering. To be sure, 
also, his family would pay no more debts for him, and 
Lord Wilmington therefore refused his consent; but 
that, by cutting off the hope of more than a mere modi- 
cum of a portion, only made the whole thing more gener- 
ous on his side—and besides, when the deed was done, 
they thought Lord .Wilmington might relent. Lord 
Wilmington did not relent ; and they were married, they 
ud hardly tell how. To support his expenses he re- 
turned to gaming—which, failing, he condescended to 
eas a night for dealing for others. Lady 
1orn of her own beams, was glad to accept the 


right. 
chanism: she 
frivolous, 
versation, 
however, 


receive five guin 
Laura, s} 
reflected radiance 
her as the victim of 
attach 

llaving thus wound up with this exquisite lady, let 
me return to myself, I was still voung, and still an ad- 


an unfortunate and disinterested 


nent. 


I was rightly served, after all 


Fly, | 


I dare say she 


another man, | 
pandu, with a good person, fresh cheeks, and | 
| I admired her head, and particularly her Vandyke coif- 
| fure ; I admired her frankness ; 
never- | 


| she had very long petticoats, and I did not see them. 
ks’ closer intimacy convinced me that Etheredge was | 
| ment broke in a morning call ; 
| she appeared an absolute slattern. 


She | 
the younger son of a rich no- | 
| stroyed by a slouch. She was preparing for a walk, and 
| had a bonnet any thing but aristocratic; and then an 
| odious dark shawl, with its odious triangular shape, was 


| of woman’s attraction. 
|ing made a most essential difference; in the evening 


of more fortunate persons, and fre- | 
quented opera, ball, or park, with any one who pitied | 
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mirer of the sex. e* fluttered about from flower to flower, 
but settled upon none. Some were sweet to look at, but 
had no other sweetness ; some had beautiful minds, but 
had no other beauty ; some were gentle, but weak withal; 
some forward, but close and designing. I became ca- 
pricious, and often, I fear, urjust: at the same time, it 
was not in my own person alone that I discovered how 
sudden might be revolutions in love as well as in king- 
doms. Indeed, what is love byt a very great kingdom ? 
What embarrassed me, however, was, that the same per- 
son should, within an interval almost imperceptible, 
charm and disgust, attract and repel, without knowing 
why ; so that a woman who parted over night queen of 
devoted slaves, might rise next morning without even a 
subject. ‘To be sure, I had consulted one of my oracles, 
Pope, about it; but he only told me the fact which I 
knew without hin— 


“ How many pictures of one nymph we view, 

All how unlike each other-—all how true : 

Choose a firm cloud, before it fall, and in it 

Catch, ere she change, this Cynthia of the minute.” 





| The philosophy of love (do not let any body start at 
| the word) has been sometimes attempted, and it seems 
| agreed that it oftener comes by chance than choice ; and 
| if so it comes, 30 it may go. It is certain, that, as a look, 
| a tone of voice, or a pleasing peculiarity of manner, may 
in a moment make a man fancy himself enslaved—so a 

| changed expression, a frown instead of a smile, too 
| much or too little pressure of the hand at meeting or 
| parting, a piece of awkwardness overlooked, or a word 
misplaced or mispronounced, often, to his surprise, sets 
| him free. 

One of my friends was so struck with the beauty of a 

fair musician, that, though she sang to him the whule 
| evening, he did not detect her provincial dialect.* He 
| few to pay his court the next day, but came away mor- 
| tified and cured, because she asked him if he had been 
| on “ orseback.” 
I myself was once a penitent sinner in regard to a 
| very pretty Miss F. I admired her shape— 


« Fine by degrees and beautifully less.” 


I admired her dancing, 
and the precision with which her step accorded with the 
music; and I only could not admire her feet, because 


This went on several evenings, when the whole enchant- 
for—O! the change !— 
She was sitting, but 
did not sit well. Her foot appeared, and though the silk 
that clothed it was glossy and spotless, the foot itself was 
large and turned in, and the whole grace of posture de- 


so at enmity with all proportion, as to destroy every 
notion of grace or symmetry—the distinguishing charm 
I found that morning and even- 


Miss F. was a sultana; in the morning a femme de 
chambre, and a very slovenly one. 

This facility of change was, I afterwards found, by no 
means an uncommon case; nor is it surprising, if the 
admiration is not founded in more than beauty. 

Etheredge told me of another instance of sudden | 
change, owing to the misfortune of a pretty fool, who, 
about the time of the French revolution, lost her whole 
empire in one night by a mistake as to aname. The 
revolutionary tribunal had cut off the head of one of 
their brother revolutionists, the blockhead Anacharsis 
Cloots. Poor Clara, who set up for a reader as well as 
a beauty, was at the time studying the Anacharsis of 
Barthelemy, of which she often talked; and she could 
not restrain her aristocratic indignation at this fresh in- 
stance of republican barbarity. 

«“ What think you,” said she to Mr. O., one of her 
admirers, “of their having executed the learned Scy- 
thian traveller into Greece ?” 

How he got to Paris, it was not her business to ex- 
plain, nor did Mr. O. ask. Neither did she discover | 
why, notwithstanding her beauty, he seemed to be less 
anxious for her notice or conversation than he had here- 


| this instance it did more : 


I now paid much court to a certain Wady Elizabes 
by whom I was dismissed from a most provoking ove 
sight, which, however, I am bound to relate. 
Elizabeth was almost as handsome, and not nearly sy 
an actress,as Lady Laura. She was, indeed, gr 
her superior in sense. YetI found that I knew not the) 
the real value of the praise given by Pope to that wom 
who could bear 








































































































“Sighs for another with unwounded ear.” 


I had for some time, through Etheredge, been, I mig 
say, intimate with Lady Isabel. It was astonishing ho 
all her cotemporaries, Lady Elizabeth among _ they 
endeavoured (they could do no more than endeavoy 
to depreciate her. Had I been less matter of fact, 
ought to have taken my cue from this; but I must pl 
the honest man out of season, and was punished for it, 

Lady Elizabeth, after rallying me on my_intimag 
with Lady Isabel, insisted upon knowing what I rea 
thought of her; and I answered, like a downright ign 
rant as I was, that she was, without any exception what 
ever, the most perfect beau ideal of beauty, grace, a 
goodness, that could be conceived. I observed a ting 
mount immediately into Lady Elizabeth’s cheek, but di 
not dream of the real cause. From that time La 
Elizabeth scarcely ever spoke to me. 

My dupery was long in curing; and though I ex 
tinued to study the world, I did not bring the results¢ 
my study to profit, either for myself or others. One 
my fellow-flutterers—for we flutter about the sex j 
bevies, like moths about a candle—was inclined to be i 


with a very handsome Indamora, who had quite sufficier 
notions of her own attractions. Thinking to do hi 
service with her, I literally one day repeated what he h 
said to me of her good qualities. 

“ She has sufficient beauty,” said he, “ but this alon 
would not weigh enoug gh with me; my danger is frog 
her mental merits.” 

“ Sufficient beauty !” cried his mistress, 

She said no more, but she looked coldly upon x 
friend ever after; nor had I courage to reveal to hit 
what I had done in my zeal and my adroitness to serv 
him. 

It was about this time of my life that I had an of 
portunity of discovering, of what immensely more coh 
sequence than many (even wise people) suppose, 
what they would call trifles, upon so solemn a subject 
Ihave embarked in. Whether the question be mere 
of love, but much more if of love leading to marriag 
will it be believed upon what slight, what trivial circu 
stances so grave a question may depend! I once kne 
a match broke off—the gentleman, a most unexception 
able person, high born, young, rich, and amiable—te 
cause a friend of the lady had quizzed her for choosing 
a man who wore beaver gloves. Men’s fates are diffe 
ent: for another was not only accepted, but not jilted 
for no other merit, at least that was ever avowed, thai 
that he tied his neckcloth and wore his hat so well. 

Marriage—happy or unhappy—alas? upon what doe 
it depend? How may it not be trifled with! But al 
women are not like Lady Isabel, neither are they 
Belinda. Of Isabel, more hereafter. Of Belinda, 
all fine ladies, young and handsome as they may by 
learn to beware of overrating their power, or using i 
despotically. Despotism has destroyed many a hero; i 
it destroyed a fine lady of th 
first class. Belinda was courted by a young man @ 
fashion, against whom, except as a widower, nothing 
could be said. She was young, and the best dancer i 
England. He was young as herself, and danced almosi 
as well. She was his superior in rank, but had not @ 
sous. He without a title, but as rich as Cresus. Wi 
so many qualifications on both sides for happiness in 
married life, who could doubt the result! But Belind: 
was despotic, and, after acceptance, insisted upon he 
lover’s sending two beautiful children he had to his re 
lations, in order, as she said, that their connubial leisure 
might not be interrupted. The condition was rejected 
the love of the gentleman turned into indignation, a 
the lady, now an old maid, reflects, in tears and secl 
sion, how dangerous it may be to defeat a fair prospect 
by unreasonable conditions. The world, as it always 
does, sat in judgment upon this occurrence, and pro 
nounced both the gentleman and the lady to blame—both 
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abet iy loved. Belinda’s mind was in her feet, in the eyes 
f the gentleman ; and the gentleman’s worthiness in his 
Worse, in the imagination of the lady. 

ly sud ‘Though I had got on pretty well in the characters of 

Steatie en, I was thus still a novice as to women. I was, 
Wherefore, wholly at a loss to understand the conclusion 
f one of my companions, who I knew was almost 
esperate about a lady he much admired. For some time 
he had complained of her indecision, but had now, he 
aid, considerable hope ; for her father, after having at 
rst encouraged him, had now positively refused his con- 
nt, and she had smiled upon him ever since. Strange 
his, but true; and stranger still, what I afterwards learned 
n their being married—that the whole was a contriv- 
nce beforehand, between the lover and the father. Is 
his, or not, an illustration of La Rochefoucauld, « Dans 
amour on est souvent plus heureux par les choses qu’on 
snore, ane par celles que I’on sait?” 

In the course of my lucubrations upon this all-teem- 
ing subject, I got acquainted with another character, 
ho, like the Lord Boyet of Shakspeare,* might be called 
an old love-monger.” He had never married, but had 
gmwhat is called the besoin d’aimer to so remarkable a de- 
but dil ree, that he dangled after the sex from sixteen to sixty- 

Ladyiiive. Many, now grandmothers, had been the object of 

his warmest attentions; some of them so little gifted, 

I confiand some so downright ugly, that it was said of him, 
sults lfthat if a monkey were to be dressed in woman’s clothes, 
One dhe would make love to it. This made all the young 
sex ilfwomen titter when he approached; yet no one seemed 
0 be itfMdisposed entirely to give him up till she married: look- 
ng upon him as a fis aller, to be had for asking, in case 
of necessity. Yet they could not be too sure; for he 
yas as inconsistent as he was violent, and his fire often 
burnt out before it could be said to be lighted. In his 
gallantry he made presents, sometimes of books, and 
ould have his Helen’s Christian name on the outside 
n letters of gold. On one of these occasions he changed 
his love before his present could be delivered. JV’importe, 
it would do for the next—though he was a little abashed 
oN Mion reading the following item in his bookbinder’s bill— 
O hin For taking out Clarinda and putting in Melissa, 10s. 
6d.” With all this he was a man @ parfait amour for 
he time, and made warm and pretty verses, but never 
made an offer. His reason for this was curious, espe- 
jally when he had reached his grand climacteric—that 
no one had yet come up to his idea of perfection. The 

ath is, though always with the desoz d’aimer upen 
him, he never had the desoin de se marier. I shuddered 
9 think whai I might come to, if I imitated this Lord 
Boyet, which I seemed in a fair way of doing. Yet on 
he borders of seven-y he is still able to waltz, and, with- 
out blushing, faire les yeux doux. 

But lest the lighter characters, both male and female, 
hich I have described, should, from the very levity of 
he parties, be held to prove nothing as to the requisites 
for marriage, pass we to graver personages, or, at least, 
of greater promise: though I must premise that, having 
done with couleur de rose,I am now going to talk of 
blue. 

Doctor Testwood was an universal scholar among the 
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men; Mrs, Aspasia Pinchbeck (for she had taken the 
a, li brevet) the same among the women. The doctor made 
Yy ‘Mall science and the languages bend before him. He was 
ng Migreat in logic, great in Greek, and the terror of the can- 
0; 


didates for honours at Cambridge. Mrs. Aspasia was 
not far behind him, in many persons’ opinions, and quite 
his equal in her own. ‘This balanced many defects of 
the lady, in the eyes of us little people; for she was 
quite as ugly as learned—which is saying a great deal. 
The doctor, however, far above personal, looked only to 
mental charms, and was struck one morning when he 
found her, as Roger Ascham found Lady Jane Grey, in 
her chamber reading “the Phedon Platonis in Greeke, 
and that with as much delite as some gentlemen would 
tead a merrie tale in Bocase.”t{ The doctor honoured 
her learning, and not at all the less, because on one knot- 
ty passage she did him the honour to ask his assistance. 
He declared she had few superiors in the whole univer- 
sity, and from that time began to have serious thoughts 
of courtship. It would be so delightful to have such a 
companion for his loneliness, through whom books, 
though closed, might still continue to be read: and it 


* Love’s Labour Lost. 
+ Ascham’s Schoolmaster. 


IN BINDING 


enquiring a mind! He offered, and was accepted, and 
the honeymoon was passed in the library. Alas! it 
would have been better had it been at Brighton ; for to 
aid and direct was quite out of the question. Disputes 
soon began to arise, very unforeseen on the doctor’s part, 
and which being scholastic, had little prospect of termi- 
nation, They originated in a difference of opinion 
about the real meaning of metaphysics, founded upon 
the words form, figure, and shape; they were continued 
with bitterness in discussing some of the ten predica- 
ments, inflamed to fever by an enquiry into a Greek root ; 
and pushed @ V’outrance in a struggle about the Tertiam 
Quid. A separation finally ensued, upon which some 
of the doctor’s friends condoled with, more congratulated 
him. They thus exemplified a fearful passage in the 
poet’s satire— 


« Nought but a genius can a genius fit :— 
A wit herself, Amelia weds a wit; 
Both wits! Though miracles are said to cease, 
Three days! three wond’rous days they lived in peace. 
With the fourth sun a warm dispute arose, 
On Durfey’s poesy and Bunyan’s prose : 
The learned war both wage with equal force, 
And the fifth morn concluded with divorce.”* 


This was my first case in this class of unfortunate 
marriages. Another soon arose, not quite so serious, 
but equally unhappy. 
genius, and little money ; Cleophas much money, but 
no genius. It was thought that she would enlighten 
him, and he enrich her. They tried, but failed. She 
lamented that she had married a fool; he that he had 
wedded a shrew. They did not separate, but gave din- 
ners, at which she could not conceal her contempt for 
him, nor he his hatred of her. 

Warned perhaps by these examples, a friend of mine, 
much imbued with philosophy, contemplative, very 
thoughtful, and very grave, resolved to have a companion 
who would cheer his hours of relaxation with affection, 
but never presume to thwart, much less defy him. He 
married the young Hortensia, as fair as young, and 
cheerful as fair. What was almost better for his purpose, 
she had almost every thing to learn, and he was prepared 
to teach. Behold, then, the fond, grave husband turned 
into a schoolmaster, and the gay little wife into a not 
always attentive scholar. Companionship was soon at 
an end, where there were such constant dictation and 
superiority on one side, and nothing but dry submission 
on the other. 

My friend, like old Shandy, was mortified that he 
could never get his wife to contradict him, that he might 
overpower her with his learning. He wrote theories 
which she could not understand, and felt literary beau- 
ties which she could not participate. She one day, in- 
deed, asked him what mathematics were ; and the pros- 
pect began to brighten. But when he commenced a 
preliminary lecture of great promise, the prospect of in- 
struction was so utterly hopeless that he gave it up, and 


late, that the practical Paley was right, when he said 
that a wife without power or disposition to differ with 
her husband, “ moost be sqmething very flat.” 

Paley might have changed his opinion if his meek 


vernment of her husband, however, only proceeded from 
fondness: so at least it was said. Whether the Earl 
thought so, it is not for me to decide; it is certain it 
sometimes cost him dear; and when he professed, as 
among disputing divines he sometimes did, his disbelief 
of Free Will, all thought him sincere. My business, 
however, is with his married life, and the various lessons 
it afforded me as a candidate for marriage myself. My 
first was occasioned by a message sent him at a dinner, 
by her own footman, who delivered it aloud: “ My lord, 
my lady desires you will not drink so much champagne, 
as it disagrees with you.” My next arose from another 
message in another place, requesting his lordship would 
not lean his head against a wall, as it was cold, and he 
had so little hair. 
where the earl, who sometimes liked to be without his 
hat, had purposely taken it off. A footman was imme- 
diately despatched, not only desiring my lord to put his 
hat on, but with orders to put it on for him if he refused. 


* Young’s Love of Fame. 





Miranda had a great deal of 


they relapsed into apathy. He then found out, but too | 


helpmate had been like the Countess of Z., whose go- | 


My third occurred on a race-ground, | 
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Whether all these things told with him, as indicative of 
the best of wives, as all her family called her, I know 
not ; but when she died, his escape from thraldom mani- 
fested itself in a manner not to be mistaken. It seems 
there was a bed-chamber with yellow hangings, which 
he particularly wished to inhabit, and which she particu- 
larly resolved not to allow him. This went on for two 
years ; and the first, indeed only, words he uttered when 
her death was announced, were, “I will sleep in the yel- 
low room to-night.” 

Can it be wondered at if these ill-assorted marriages 
frightened me, and kept my inclination to wear the 
chains of the sex under better regulation than it had 
been. I had no more Lady Lauras, nor evening stars 
that went out on the return of the morning; and I be- 
gan to think of celibacy as a very bearable thing. I was 
in a fair way, too, of being bit by ambition; and I was 
struck with a knotty question, whether ambition natur- 
ally succeeds love, or whether it is so absorbing in 
itself as to prevent any brother or sister near the 
throne. ‘ 

No doubt the men whose souls ran over most with 
ambition, were equally distinguished as lovers of the sex ; 
—as Cesar, Pompey, and all the Romans, Henry IV. 
and Louis XIV., with unnumbered moderns, both kings 
and ministers, abundantly testify. But theirs was not 
the pure as well as absorbing passion which is here in 
question. ‘To be sure, no man was more ambitious or 
more a lover than Antony, who for a woman, a Cleopa- 
tra, lost the world, and was content to lose it. Of him 
it was truly said, that he “ kissed away provinces ;” and 
old Ventidius was but right in asking him why his le- 
gions should fight 


“To make her conquer, 

| And make him more a slave ; To gain him kingdoms 
| Which for a kiss at your next midnight feast 

You'll sell to her ?”* 


to which he answers— 


“On your life, 
No word of Cleopatra—She deserves 
More worlds than I can lose.” 


Neither Cesar nor Alexander would have done this; 
and here, therefore, is certainly an instance of the two 
great passions raging with equal violeuce at the same 
time in the same breast. 

But the conduct of an emperor who won the world 
by his sword, and lost it for a kiss, it is not for us puny 
experimenters to scan, far Jess to imitate. Our question 
is, in more sober commonplace, whether great and real 
love is compatible, in the same degree, and at the same 
time, with great and real ambition. 

I confess it is beyond me to say ; though the examples 
of Cromwell, Richelieu, King William, Harley, Boling- 
broke, Walpole, Chesterfield, Chatham, and Pitt, none 
of whom were, at least, martyrs, to /a belle passion, 
like Antony, would incline me to the negative of the 
proposition. 

Start not that I have mentioned St. John as a stranger 
to love, though no stranger to women. Headlong in 
every thing, the sex, in the midst of his most brilliant 
career, engrossed him. Yet he knew not love, such love 
| as Etheredge’s ; for he was gross, licentious to profliga- 
| cy. One of his mistresses was Clara, an orange wench 
as abandoned as himself. To her he wrote verses. We 
will say nothing of the report of the manner, time, and 
place, in which he signed the peace of Utrecht. Ches- 
terfield, who knew bim well, said he disdained all de- 
corum; his fine imagination was often heated and ex- 
| hausted with his body, in celebrating and deifying the 
prostitute of the night. No! such a man could not 
love, and the question as to the proportion between love 
and ambition remains as uncertain as ever. 

Take an example of sincere and real passion, and let 
it be a touchstone of truth to those (male or female) 
who fancy themselves lovers. Yet it is only of a young 
girl, a farmer’s daughter, who had given her affection to 
one higher than herself. It was thus she wrote to her 
confidant :— 

“Yes! I rose with the light to get him the newest 
eggs for his breakfast ; and I would not let the gardener, 

* See Dryden’s noble scene between Antony and 
Ventidius—All for Love. 
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but would myself dig the young potatoes for his dinner. 
He knew it not, nor would I ever tell him how I labour- 
ed: but such was my adoration, that the labour was | 
sweet. I wish I could always do it.” 

Alas! that such fervour and such sincerity should not 
even have been known to the party most concerned, 
who is still seeking for a child of Nature whom his heart 
will never find; while she who could thus write, and 
thus feel, with a furrowed cheek and faded eyes, drags 
on an unsocial existence, instead of that rapturous inter- 
change for which she was so formed. 

From all I have said, therefore, was not the universal 
poet right when he called Love “ that bastard of Venus, 
that was begot by thought, conceived of spleen, and born 
of madness? that blind, rascally boy that abuses every 
one’s eyes, because his own are out.”* This, you will 
say, is mere railing, and belongs only to capricious love. 
T'ake, therefore, one of a higher order, full of honour, 
full of tenderness, and full of respect. ‘To such I am 
approaching ; and yet, even here, the same poet, only in 
politer terms, will characterise something very startling, 
though very delightful, when he tells you— 





| ill in health, —he ‘might have found reason to ‘emerge 
| from that dark cloud which oppressed him. He saw no 
beauty in many that were beautiful; no fashion in some 
who were fashionable; he almost denied youth to the 
young, and cheerfulness to the gay. His gloom bécame 
painful. 

In this state of things, and having for the fiftieth time 
surveyed the same ordinary figures, the same homely 
features, and the same no-meaning manners, in a thou- 
sand passengers in the walks, what was his surprise, what 
his joy, to have his eye greeted by a personage, or rather 
a vision (for so he thought it), at once elegant, graceful, 
noble, and natural. It was so completely so, as to ap- 
pear what his eye had never seen—his fancy never ima- 
gined. Though he knew not even her country, much 
less her name or birth, his love of grace, and, I might 
add, his love of goodness, were all touched in a moment. 
It was not that Lady Isabel was tall or majestic in figure, 
commanding in manner, or striking in feature; but she 
was a picture of that tranquil grace, arising from all 
three, which won every body’s good will, as well as every 
body’s admiration, at first sight. Her countenance was 
exquisitely expressive of all that was felt within; and 
though modesty was the prevailing quality that first en- 
gaged observation, it was accompanied with such self- 
possession, as to bespeak the highest good breeding, 
blended with the sweetest good nature, and the best good 
sense. 

Few but those well born, and none but those well 
bred, could in such an instant evince, though uncon- 
sciously, the superiority which in these respects she 
showed over all her companions. Her soul spoke in her 
eyes; and though very plainly dressed, her native ele- 
gance so shone through the veil, that every look and mo- 
tion were stamped with the character of lady. 

Etheredge saw this at once, and being a Miltonian, 
could not help mentally exclaiming— 


«“ It is to be all made of faith and service, 
It is to be all made of fantasy ; 
All made of passion, all made of wishes, 
Ail adoration, duty, and observance ; 
Ai! humbleness, all patience, and impatience, 
AJ! purity, all trial.” 


if you think this an exaggeration, take the proof of it 
in the story of Etheredge and Lady Isabel, to which I 
promised to recur, and with which I shall conclude this 
learned and elaborate treatise, 

We left them, I think, at the Carlton House féte, 
where, by the introduction of Etheredge by the marquis 
her brother, two persous who had known one another 
for some time without speaking, were at last brought to- 
gether. On the introduction there was a mystery about 
thera both, which perhaps not themselves, certainly not 
any body else, understood. 

In short, as was related, they had met on the banks of 
the Rhine, a country famous for many a legend of old, 
to which we will now add one far more modern, but I 
trust as interesting, and a little more true. T'aere were, 
indeed, no Rowlandseck nor Drachenfells, but there was 
the elegant and pastoral Wiesbaden, pastoral though a 
metropolis, with all its concomitants of verdant groves 
and bubbling rivulets, without doors, and baths, balls, 
concerts, and good company within. Here the acquaint- | he could have given half his estate to have been enrolled 
ance, if acquaintance it can be called, began. I say | amongthem. Yet a mere application to one of many 
nothing of the beauties of the place, but its walks are, | common friends on the spot would have effected it in a 
and will for ever be, consecrated in the memory of both | moment. But this, in his’ rapture, he either forgot, or 
Etheredge and the Lady Isabel. It was here they first | the suddenness of it had so bewildered him, that he 
met; here that he loved, and she observed his love. She | seemed to have lost his power of acting. 

did no more. But whether it was the joy that seemed The absorption, I may say confusion, of his intellect, 
to animate him whenever he saw her, or the devotion of | continued, -he says, for several days—so deeply was he 
his look, silent but obvious when she approached; or the | struck. At the same time so fully was he possessed of 
gloom which seemed to cast him down when she was | that feeling of hopelessness, from the disparity of situa- 
leaving the walk; or whether really the intelligence and | tior which I have mentioned elsewhere, that he con- 
manly ease which were so pictured in the countenance | ceived the strange resolution to abstain altogether from 
and bearing of my cousin, as to give him the air of what | her acquaintance. But this almost increased his ardour, 
he was, a man of quality, and therefore pleasing to a | or at least his desire to behold her; and morning, noon, 
woman of the same degree; certain it is that the Lady | and evening the avenues and mazy walks, which en- 
Isabel could not pass him by, undistinguished, amid the | circle the baths, were threaded by him, in anxious hope 
common herd of visiters that crowded those walks. | to behold her again and again. He was at last not dis- 

Etheredge had been a fortnight at the place without Pree oon for she was so fond of that variegated yet 
having seen one individual female who could make him | tranquil sylvan scene, and her health so benefited by the 
look twice at her, or, in absence, think once that such | exercise, that she gave to them every hour she could 
an individual existed. All was dull, flat, and uninterest- | spare from home occupations. 
ing, or interesting only as affording food for that critical Wherever she was, she was sure to meet this most 
vein in him which I have described. Some, indeed, | respectful of admirers, and warmest of lovers (for such 
were worthy being studied, but were overlooked amid | he became) though silent and retiring whenever she ap- 
much commonplace, much finery, much vulgarity, loud- | peared. 
ness, awkwardness, sheepishness, forwardness, all of Not to notice him was impossible; but to dive into 
which offended his taste, though they might employ his | his feelings equally so, Nevertheless, whether there is 
eye. ‘There was a host of barons, counts, countesses, | some secret prescience in the heart of a woman, that 
and even, for a time, princesses; but all seemed waste | tells her when she has inspired good will, though 
and desert to our moody Englishman, who, if he had not | not a word be spoken on either side; or whether fate 
forsworn love before, from never having met his deau | contrives it for us; Etheredge was certainly regarded by 
ideal of female excellence, would certainly have forsworn | Lady Isabel as a person not to be passed over in a crowd. 
it here. He actually did so, and was only confirmed in | His studious avoidance of her eye when they met, spoke, 
his despair of ever meeting a woman who could engage | perhaps, more to her than if his own had flashed upon 
his affections. And yet, had he not been thus moody, | her, which would have made her instantly retire within 
thus critical, thus fastidious,—perhaps I ought to add, so | herself. As it was, a kind of unconscious interest was 
created in this object of universal approbation, for the 


«“ Though in this disguise, 
I see bright honour sparkle through your eyes, 
Of famous Arcady you are.” 


Yet all this time she was, as has been said, totally un- 
conscious of the sensation she occasioned, which was 
by no means confined to Etheredge, who envied every 
person who spoke to her for being honoured by her no- 
tice. 

To these, such seemed her frankness, that he felt as if 














| of course it was known who he was; and his repy 
tion, as a critical and perhaps severe observer of charac 


ter, had not been unheard of by Lady Isabel; thougy 
her youth and a very secluded education had preventej 
her hitherto from meeting him. 

His family and rank, though inferior to hers, mad 
him only a proper acquaintance, and his honourabk 
character a desirable one ; and this being heightened by 
the circumstance of their both being English, and meet. 
ing abroad, made the perseverance of his distance not 
only more remarkable, but almost mysterious. Ail this 
only added to the interest, whatever it was, which thi 
beautiful and ynsophisticated being took in her silent 
admirer; and somehow or other the numbers, particu. 
larly of her countrymen, who pressed forwards, can. 
didates for the honour of her acquaintance, or eager to 
engage her in conversation, seemed to have less impor 
tance with her than this apparently abstracted and dis. 
tant individual. 

Thus, without knowing or intending it, the conduct 
which Etheredge’s despair or humility had imposed upor 
him, did him more good, where he most wished it, thay 
if he had even taken a lead in offering those attentions 
which all were so eager to show. 


The stay at Wiesbaden, if not the happiest, was th 
most interesting epoch of my cousin’s life. All notion o 
ennui had ceased the moment this charming vision too 
possession of him. He was entirely absorbed by it ; for, 
whether alone, or in a crowd, in the woods, where she! 
was a nymph, or the rooms, where she was a queen, all 
was this elegant being—and what the sensual Angelo 
said of himself, might have been with less blame applied 
to Etheredge : 


« When I would think and pray, Heaven hath my empt 
words. 
Whilst my intention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Isabel.”’* 


Though he had never spoken, and knew not that he 
was even known to her, the departure of Isabel frou 
Wiesbaden was a day of mourning to her admirer. The 
baths, however, the place, the magnificent Kursaal, and 
particularly the lovely walks, though lonely now, were 
no longer the dull insipidities they had been, Eve 
alley, or bench, or alcove, the garden, orchestra, the la 
with its swans, the brooks with their fringed banks, the 
esplanade, the colonnade, all teemed with reminiscences 
of the fairy whose wand had converted monotony ant 
gloom into enchantment and joy ; and that enchantment, 
though now tinged with melancholy, still gilded the 
place, as if with a sunshine. 

A cousin of Lady Isabel’s, Mr. Maundrell, was Ether. 
edge’s intimate friend; and to him he could not help 
confiding the impression she had made, and at the same 
time his resolution to bury his feelings in his own bosom 
Guarding himself, as he thought, by this, he indulged in 
his recollections, and wrote of her as follows. I cannot 
help giving it, as an ebullition of an ardent mind under 
an honourable and virtuous bias. It filled me with in- 
terest, when I read it; and, luckily for him, it had the 
same effect on the person from whom he most wished to 
conceal it. ’T is thus he writes: 

“Sleepless nights and dreaming days do me little 
good. Yet, sleeping or waking, I have but one vision, 
one thought, one recollection—that lovely form, that per- 
sonification of all elegance. Reading, playing, riding, 
walking, she is always-before me. If I float on the wa 
ter, or wander in the woods, all, all is Isabel; she my 
only companion. But this is ideal—the reality is want- 
ing; and deprives this beautiful place of its principal 
beauty. The groves and avenues which I pace by the 
hour might seem to another to be peopled with imaginary 
dryads. They are as fresh and as shady as ever; but 
the real dryad is not there to enjoy and adorn them. | 
hear the nightingale, but not her; and the nightingale is 
not half so sweet. In short, the animating spirit that 
increased the fragrance of the flowers, and gave new 
blossoms to the trees, the real dryad, is not here, but has 
fled to her distant bower.” 

Will any body believe that this could be the trenchant 
Etheredge ; the redoubtable critic of human nature ; the 
detector of all double motives; the stern requirer of 
graces and virtues to melt him, such as the world seldom 














* As You Like It. t Ib. only person who did not seem anxious to approve her. 


* Measure for Measure. 
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sees, and himself despaired of finding? Such, however, 
is thé force of mighty love. 

faim happy, and those who read this memoir will, I 
hope, be happy too, at the conclusion of this episode. It 
grew, as has been seen, out of the meeting at Carlton 
house, where, it will he recollected, an introduction took 
place, almost against Etheredge’s will. He could refuse 
neither that, nor the frequent invitations afterwards of 
the marquis, who grew fonder and fonder of his society. 
The summer approached : the family were returning to 
the Rhine, with the addition of Isabel’s brother. 

What shall we say to Etheredge’s feelings, when upon 
the marquis entreating him to accompany them, he saw 
Isabel’s countenance light up with an expression of frank 
pleasure, indescribable as irresistible? The party was 
made in a moment: in a fortnight they were again at 
Wiesbaden ; and in two months the dryad, lovelier, be- 
cause kinder than ever, no longer met a silent, despairing, 
melancholy devotee, but pressed the arm of a betrothed 
lover. 

How all this was brought about, it does not fall with- 
in the scope of this memoir te narrate. For Etheredge 
nothing need be explained—for Isabel, very little. It 
is sufficient that the interest so strangely kindled the 
preceding year, remained undiminished until they met 
ogain. 

"The intimacy, encouraged by the marquis, did won- 
ders for Etheredge. His sense, his knowledge of life, 
as a foundation, and a thousand agrémens for orna- 
ment, raised so estimable a character for him with the 
sensible, generous, and natural Isabel, that a very little 
was necessary to create a warmer feeling. But when 
she came to be acquainted with all that had passed in 
his heart on their first acquaintance, his unchanged, 
though still concealed devotion, and the reasons fo: 
that concealment, her own heart responded all he could 
wish. 

Ought I or not to reveal, that he owed, perhaps, not a 
little to a sort of treachery, strictly speaking, yet, per- 
haps, not without defence. 

The marquis had observed the growing intimacy be- 
tween Etheredge and his sister. Etheredge, though not 
high titled, was well born, and sufficiently though not 
extravagantly rich. Every way it was iecessary to as- 
certain his feelings for Isabel. The marquis could not 
apply to him himself, but he did to Maundrell, as his own 
cousin and Etheredge’s known confidant. Maundrell, 
thinking to do good, readily revealed the whole affair, 
and even put the letter that has been quoted into the mar- 
quis’s hands. Etheredge had forgotten his humility, and 
made his offer; and the marquis laid that letter before 
his sister, from whom it drew tears of joy. 

All this passed at Wiesbaden. Can we wonder that 
Wiesbaden is thought consecrated ground! Whether 
Etheredge deserved, or did justice to his wife, may be 
seen in the following letter, written to me six months 
after his marriage ; so glowing, and so beyond any thing 
I have related of Isabel, that I think I cannot do better 
than insert it as the best conclusion of this part of my 
memoirs : 

“She has the most extraordinary contrast of expres- 
sion that ever gave character to woman. Her serious 
face amounts to melancholy, and even mournfulness ; 
but will change in a moment to a gaiety like the morning. 
Her animated look (and it is the general one) outrivais 
all we ever read, of oread or dryad, muse or nymph, 
the Graces, or even Venus herself! It is the animation 
of goodness, innocence, and happy virtue, combined in 
one delightful laughing look. None but a virtuous cheer- 

fulness, altogether without guile, could look so; and 
when she does, she is like the sweetest spring, or rather 
sweeter summer ; for spring is not so perfect ; and even 


¢ Verona’s summer hath not such a flower!’ 
“Oh! divine power of eloquence, whose gift it is to 
express to the heart all that the heart feels of sweetest 
and best, aid my language in describing all I love and 


admire in this exquisite being! But oh, my God! that 
I should have lived to say, this being is my own !” 


END OF THE SECOND PART. 


—_—- 


TO GENERAL THE HONOURABLE EDMUND PHIPPS. 


If, in a search after happiness, we find that individual 
character and disposition often do more towards its at- 
tainment than all the precepts of all the philosophers ; 
(and, were practical proof of this wanting, I could no 
where find it so eminently as in yourself,) what wonder 
if I seek the sanction of your name to the tenet, by 
begging you to accept the following memoir— 


“ For thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, who suffers nothing.” 


From youth upwards, you have defied infirmity that 
would have bowed any other man down, and, by the 
elasticity of spirit alone, and the sunshine of your own 
mind, are still “ redolent of joy and youth,” so as to 
make age itself seem enviable. 

To you, though you have little pastoral about you, we 
may apply the appellation given by Virgil to his favour- 
ite shepherd, of « Fortunate senex ;” and, what is better 
to you, we may ascribe the full enjoyment of what it so 
grieved Macbeth to have lost— 


« That which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 


In this last, in particular, every body will recognise 
you. This alone might account for my wish to inscribe 
this memoir to you; and if at the same time it enable 
me to record, in a treatise on general happiness, how 
much our long friendship has contributed to mine in 
particular, I have two objects gained at once. 

That you may still long continue to show the world 
the pleasures which may be enjoyed by a good mind, at 
whatever time of life, is the heartfelt wish of 

Your old friend, 
Tae AuTaor. 

Lausanne, October, 1836. 


oo 
PART III. 
SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS. 
SECTION I. 


FIELDING UNDERTAKES A TOUR OF ENQUIRY WHETHER 
HAPPINESS OR MISERY ABOUND MOST IN THE WORLD, 


“ Have you thought on 
A place whereto you'll go?” 
‘* Not any yet. 
We profess ourselves to be 
The slaves of chance.”—WinreR’s Tax. 

Love and ambition having both failed me, I was left, 
at seven and twenty, a sort of independent, unattached 
person, alone in a crowd, and belonging to no particular 
class or party, though known to all. As to love, Ether- 
edge’s marriage took from me all thought of being able 
to imitate him; for Lady Isabel never had a compeer in 
my mind; and my heart felt that with Jess than that it 
never would be satisfied. After all, I said, love is only 


the nature, but the sum or quantity of happiness among 
mankind. 

“It were an excellent undertaking,” I said, “to be- 
come an English Rasselas, and make a voyage of dis- 
covery all over the country, to explore its storms and its 
calms, and note down its pleasant harbours as well as 
its shoals and quicksands. Of course, the natives would 
show themselves, and we should have abundant food for 
enquiry.” 

“Your metaphor,” observed Etheredge, “opens a 
most fertile, and, I should think, an amusing prospect; 
why should you not turn it into reality ?” 

“[ would,” said I, «if you would join company, and 
rail at the world as you used to do.” 

«“ You will please to observe, Mr. Fielding,” said Lady 
Isabel, “ that he has done railing at the world ever since 
he knew me; so that will be no inducement; and as to 
going at all, and leaving me behind, you will never get 
my consent; which I suppose he thinks will be ne- 
cessary.” 

At this, such affectionate looks passed between hus- 
band and wife, that I felt myself a very insignificant 
person, and would have dropped the subject, but that 
Lady Isabel sportively asked me if she might not be of 
the party ? to which, thinking of Beatrice, I replied— 

“No! lady, unless I might have another for working 
days ; your grace is too costly to wear every day.” 

“Perhaps you think me unworthy to partake such 
deep philosophy ?” 

“ Much the contrary,” I replied; “ but I would spare 
you the condescensions you might have to pay for it.” 

«“ Condescensions! Pray explain.” 

“ Why, if I undertake this expedition, (and, in truth, 
I have long brooded over it), I should not lounge through 
it in my post-chaise. I might as well lounge over it in 
a book, upon my sofa. No! I should wish to be myself 
ear-witness and eye-witness of every thing, from high to 
low, from the drawing-room to the steward’s room, from 
the chateau to the cottage; and if I were at an inn, I 
should certainly be found quite as often in the kitchen as 
the parlour. In short, as my object would be man, I 
should go everywhere where man was to be found, even 
though in a cobbler’s stall.” 

“He is perfectly right,” cried Etheredge; and then, 
looking tenderly at this wife, he exclaimed, “if I were 
not Alexander, I should wish to be Diogenes.” 

“ And if you so wish it, why not go with him 1?” said 
Isabel, though she rather pursed up her pretty mouth, 
and a little more of rose tinged her pretty cheek, as she 
said it. 

«“ Because I am Alexander,’ answered Etheredge, 
pressing her hand; which dissipated every feeling of 
fear, if there was one. 

Much more passed, until what was conceived in un- 
certainty, and hovered over me like a shapeless vision, 
assumed a more regular form ; and a plan was laid down, 
that I should, unsupported, except by my own resources, 
freely expatiate over 


“ A wild where weeds and flow’rs promiscuous shoot, 
Or garden tempting with forbidden fruit. 





an episode in a man’s life, never its business. At any 
rate, I thougiit I had observed enough in the life I had 
pursued, to come to the conclusion, that though all were | 
busy, few were happy ; and though the busy approached 
nearest to happiness, it was rather because they were too | 
much occupied to be unhappy, than that they enjoyed 
content. | 
With. my philosophical turn I was puzzled. For I | 
was sure that nature, and nature’s God, meant us to be 
happy if- we pleased. 


“ Natura beatos 
Omnibus ipse dedit, si quis cognoverit uti.” 


Yet every thing appeared to me to be a struggle, either 
to keep one’s own place in the world, or to deprive others 
of theirs. 

Etheredge and his delightful companion seemed to me 
the only people who had no drawbacks from without; 
and within they were an illustration of the happiness of 
those “ whom gentler stars unite.” Their felicity was 
perfect. ‘ 

I often went to see them at their villa at Richmond ; 
and however out of humour and puzzled by our human 
lot when I went, they were sure to send me back re- 
covered, though to relapse again when I returned to 








town. We often discussed the question, not only as to 





The latent tracks, the giddy heights explore, 
Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar.” 


“ To do this,” I said, “ you must expect to hear of me 
in as many sorts of positions as that which I seek is 
known to assume. Misery and discontent, we know, 
dwell under every shape and covering, and Heaven fore- 
fend that their opposites may not be found even under 
rags. For the present, I have been so entirely confined 
to one set of matters, maxims, and objects, and so 
thoroughly deadened and obtunded by sameness, that I 
feel still like a child in leading strings. There must be 
variety and vicissitude, to solve the problem I have at 
heart, whether happiness or misery, or a sort of neuter 
gender, between both, or rather an epicene composed of 
both, preponderate. I have enough studied London, and 
London ambition, and seen enough of politicians and 
countesses. I will now emerge into a broader, though, 
perhaps, a lower world, and gratify my enquiry where- 
ever I can, even though in the shape of a milkmaid.” 

“ Depend upon it,” said Etheredge, “that the only dif- 
ference you will find, will be that between a stuff gown 
and a silk one.” 

“ And I trust,” added Lady Isabel, with a smile that 
lighted up her beauty, with peculiar intelligence, “ you 
will like the silk gown best !” 
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When returned to my lodging, I pondered over this 
conversation, and being really much in earnest on the 
subject, I resolved to begin my search immediately. 
But I first took a step, which was rather a necessary one 
you will say: I resolved to consider what it was I was 
going to enquire about. 

Happiness is so general a term, and admits of so many 
meanings and divisions, that a little method, and a few 
minutia, as guides in my search, would, I thought, not 
be thrown away. I took down several volumes of ethics, 
and though I had often pored over them before, I repeat- 
ed the operation, in some cases with profit, in others 
without. But I was a little disheartened when I found 
that Varro (that often-mentioned, never-seen philosopher 
and antiquary) was said to have reckoned up three hun- 
dred different sorts of happiness. 

How many hundred miles I should have to travel be- 
fore I found them all out, was a fearful question, So I 
shut my books, and began to try to form a few principles 
of my own. They had long, indeed, been in my mind, 
but had never ripened until now. 

I found, then, that there might be said to be two 
great divisions of Huppiness,—the Natural and the Artifi- 
cial. The first, as is implied by the term, concerns man 
in his natural, that is, in his uninstructed (I had almost 
said in his savage) state: certainly I mean before any 
very refined civilisation has taken possession of him. 
We ought, therefore, to enquire what are his chief mo- 
tives to action, what his chief pleasures or ambition, 
aspiring him almost as if they were instincts, before he 
is congregated in towns, with all the trammels that be- 
long to sedentary, or what I should then call artificial 


life. 

Whatever belongs to this first division, if it produce 
happiness, depend upon it as genuine. From being more 
simple, it is also the cheaper; for it is in almost every 
body’s power, which the happiness arising from luxury 
and artificial institutions is not. Hence our gratifica- 
tions (which is only another word for happiness) are 
always greater, or at least less s »phisticated, the nearer 


they approach to our primeval or natural state, Hence, 
therefore, the superior enjoyment of woods and fields, of 
vocal groves or streams; the breezy hill or verdant dale, 
the boundless sky, the liberal air—all so much more 
naturally enjoyable than the pent-up confinement of 
streets and houses, however magnificent. How far 


more enviable have I often thought the feeling of a mere 
wanderer, lying him down to rest after labour among 

san the inhabitant of a rich but gloomy 
palace, without other appliances to make him happy. 
Let me not, however, be Palaces have 
their charms; magnificence is to be admired, and the 
arts cultivated, which they cannot be without patronage 
and luxury; and all this bespeaks elegance, and what is 
called taste; the indulgence of which is happiness to 


such scenes, tl 


misunderstood. 


those who possess them. 

Which happiness is the best I pretend not to determine. 
It must be for circumstances to decide. But at least this 
is clear, that the soul as well as the senses spring volan- 
tarily, and at once, tothe one; while the other demands 
an apprenticeship, as it were, before it can be properly 
appreciated. An Indian, who delighted in the magnifi- 
cence of his native forests, would probably see the splen- 
dours of Versailles with no emotion but of wonder, even 
if he felt that. 

But if what I have called natural pleasures hold the 
first rank in the scale, on account of their closer ap- 
proximation to our original tastes, the more a man clings 
to them, and the less he is abstracted from them, the 
greater, and certainly the more independent, his chances 
of happiness. Every body feels this when most he pur- 
sues what nature points out to him as intensely neces- 
sary to his existence. ‘Thus man has been designated a 
hunter, from his very nature; and in the same sense a 
fisher; because his food depends upon his own exer- 
tions in those capacities. Hence, too, when these pur- 
suits are, in consequence of civilisation, no longer ne- 
cessary, our appetite for them remains in our natures, 
and we almost as eagerly follow them as pleasures, as 
we formerly did as labours. 

Our individual childhood imitates in this the child- 
hood of the world. What exceeds, if any thing equals, 
a boy’s delight in his dog, his gun, or his fishing-rod ? 
or when he raises and eats his own salad, the work of 
his own spade? Yet as he could never fail of having his 
salad, the pleasure he has in consuming it, over and 





FIELDING, OR SOCIETY. 


above the satisfaction of the palate, can only arise from | 
having been himself the author of the feast. Among | 
other characteristics derived from his nature, man has | 
been even called (and not unjustly) a cooking animal. | 
Hence also, perhaps, the pleasure given by voyages and | 
travels into unexplored countries. What interest is | 
kindled by the discovery of new regions, or the first | 
meeting with new people and manners! But if in ~~ 
wanderings we are overtaken by u shipwreck, or left on | 
a desert island, all our natural energies, pursuits, tastes, | 
—call them what you will,—seem born again. We are | 
forced to act for ourselves, for our very existence and | 
safety ; we are obliged to seek and prepare food, shelter, | 
and raiment, and provide for defence; which causes an 
intenseness of interest unknown to cities, or those who | 
live “ where bell doth knoll to church.” 

All this brings us acquainted with what Nature de- 
mands of us, as most conducive, not merely to our well- 
being, but to our existence ; and the nearer we approgch 
to it in civilised life, the greater our independence ; and 
independence is always the cause of pleasure. If any 
one doubt this, let him read the most delightful voyage 
that ever was written, that by Anson, and ponder the 
lessons on human energies given so attractively by him 
and bis stout companions, at Juan Fernandez and Finian. 
How often has this turned the high-beating heart of 
youth from the court, the city, the cloister, and West- 
minster Hall, to more seducing, because more exciting 
and natural habits. Hence the excitements of military 
warfare. I mean not the battle, but the encampment, 
the bivouac, the foraging, and even the cooking. Hence, 
too, what was said of George II., who, though a king, 
and tolerably sensible of his rights, having been an old 
suldier, was plagued by his dependence upon others, and 
ofien lighted his own tire. These are not mean or un- 
founded speculations. 

If the “ proper study of mankind is man,” whatever 
developes his nature must be looked for in the history of 
his energies, as brought into action by remarkable situa- 
tion; and that situation seldom occurs in what I have 
calied his artificial life. 

With these reflections gs a preliminary, I set out upon 
my interesting enquiry, Those who knew not my d-- 
sign were astonished at my abandoning London at the 
end of May; and still more when I told them what was 
true, that I knew not where I was going. Moreover, the 
sight of saddle-horses instead of my comfortable barouche, 
the morning I started, gave still greater food for curiosi- 
ty. “ But what could you expect,” said they, “ from a 
man always in extremes, and who was too old when he 
came into the world to know any thing about it after- 
wards,” 

Nothing disheartened, I mounted gray Diomed, who 
seemed by his prancing to be as much tired of London 
as his master. 


—<>>— 


SECTION IL. 
HENRY FIELDING—TREATY HOUSE—BULSTRODE—WAL- 
LER—BURKE—HAMPTON—MILTON, 
“[ have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself.” 
MaceetH. 

I will not say that, on quitting Mayfair, I laid the 
reins of my horse, like Don Quixote, on his neck, leav- 
ing him to choose his road; but it was only the evening 
before that I finally determined my first visit should be 
to Oxford. Accordingly I took the ‘T'yburn gate, and in 
half an hour found myself near Acton, opposite a house 
which was always interesting to me. It was here that 
were written those pages so loved and devoured in child- 
hood, studied in youth, and ruminated over in maturer 
age, and always welcomed for the amusement they sup- 
ply, or the knowledge of mankind they display. It was | 
here that the inimitable Parson Adams, Western, and 
Partridge, to say nothing of Mrs. Western, (who is still 
alive, though her brother be dead:) it was here that the 
pure, unsophisticated, and lovely Sophia grew under the 
pen, and filled the canvass of my eccentric, benevolent, 
but unfortunate ancestor. Manners may change, and 
some of the dramatis persone may be blotted out of 
English society ; but as long as the heart and the Eng- 
lish language remain the same, so long will those works 
be read with equal interest, pleasure, and advantage. 

But, alas! this my first stop was not to illaminate the 








favourable side of my enquiry. The genius, and with 
it the lot of Henry Fielding, was ever clouded by mise- 
rable penury,—sad to say, made worse by imprudences 
of his own,—any thing but virtuous ones. ‘There was 
but one epoch of his life that was irradiated with a real 
sunbeam; for I call the coruscations of his wit and 
spirits, though they enabled him to defy want and reflec- 
tion, nothing. This was during the rapture of his first 
marriage with that engaging being from whom it was 
said he drew Sophia. But, alas! it was a meteor bril- 
liant, but short lived. For soon he lost her, only to find 
himself more miserable in his solitude, from being 
plunged into the gloom of debt, and deriving relief 
chiefly from coarse and sensual pleasures. But peace to 
his manes! 


« Be to his faults a little blind, 
Be to his virtues very kind.” 


So said I to myself for the next ten miles of my road 
but with little encouragement at this first lesson (if it 
was one) in my search after happiness. It effectually 
dissipated the belief, that genius or success in delighting 
the world can be always sure to command it. 

I was now at Uxbridge ; and who can pass the Treaty 
House, much less dine and sleep, surrounded by those 
venerable oak panels in the room where the treaty was 
canvassed day after day, till finally rejected, and the fite 
of England sealed ;—who can do this without a thou- 
sand visions of those turbulent bad times, and a thou- 
sand reflections upon the madness of those turbulent 
bad men, who seemed bent upon opposing that benevo- 
lent behest of the Almighty, that all his creatures may 
be happy if they please. In my sleep, and indeed awake, 
I could not help thinking I saw Hampden and Pym, and 
Cromwell, and many more; Essex, Fairfax, and Man- 
chester ; less designing, perhaps, but more dangerous as 
tools—like the well-meaning toels of the present day ;— 
I saw them here plotting to defeat all chance of recon- 
ciliation, in order to bring to their own profit the mise- 
ries they themselves had chiefly occasioned. Whether 
they made themselves, or their instruments the people, 
in whose cause they pretended to act, happier by the 
energies they showed, was a natural question for one 
employed on the errand I had undertaken. I could not 
help fancying myself among them; and I shuddered to 
think how much blood was spilt, how much treasure 
wasted, how many ties broken, which kad once held 
men together in happy relationship ; all owing either to 
a headlong love of power, or a self-deceiving love of 
change.*. 

With these feelings I again mounted my horse in 
quest of other scenes, and, as I hoped, with fairer re- 
miniscences. A few miles brought me to Bulstrode, the 
residence of one of the most respectable of our nobility, 
and once the most respected of the party he headed, 
until the madness of their conduct made him refuse to 
head them any longer. From that moment, with the 
true recklessness and violence which canker the blood of 
party, he was vituperated and defamed by those who for 
years had loved him. His crime was great, and never 
to be forgiven. He had identified himself with them 
when he thought their objects just; he had separated 
from them when he found them indefensible. As if an 
explosion which had convulsed the world could cause no 
change in the face of nature! As if a volcano that had 
blasted whole countries, could have left every thing in 
its former state of security—every boundary equally 
plain, every path equally.straight! The vile injustice 
this ill-treated nobleman was made to endure, from per- 
sons calling themselves enlightened, can only be believed 
by those who lived at the time, or, by being actors in 
party warfare, know what party is. His sincerity was 
of course denied ; his selfishness of course demonstrat- 
ed ; his ability despised; even his private virtues were 
contemned. Yet Fox (at least the leader of those who 
did this) had left Lord North, and was praised for doing 
so. The thoughts, therefore, prompted by Bulatrode, 
shed no sunshine on my enquiry after happiness. 

I then passed Beaconsfield, where had dwelt two per- 
sonages of very unequal degrees of biilliancy indeed, 
but still the ornaments of their country. The life and 





* This observation is confined to the epoch of the 
civil war, from the time that the nineteen propositions 
were framed, from which time every thing became rank 
rebellion. 
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